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Ve beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this ruleawe can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


At last there is some faint sign that the Government 
factions are slowly recognising actual Ulster. They 
are trying to sport the modern eye-glass, which the 
‘*Star’’ newspaper and Mr. Churchill, who is always 
well ahead of the fashion, sported weeks ago. It is 
true that, unlike Mr. Churchill and the ‘‘ Star’’, they 
are absurdly awkward and fumbling with it at the start ; 
but it is something gained that they do, at least, already 
see a little. They have seen enough to begin to talk 
of parliamentary elections not perhaps being quite 
enough, and of the need of some sort of a kind of a 
referendum on Home Rule. How amusing that this 
talk should come from those little commoners, who, 
like a great peer in Clarendon, have ‘‘ contracted such 
a reverence to Parliaments that they think it really 
impossible Parliaments could ever produce mischief or 
inconvenience to the kingdom ”’. 


What has probably impressed the disorderly Govern- 
ment gang as much as anything has been the severe 
order the Ulstermen have kept. In all their wavings 
of the Boyne banner and the Union Jack, and in the 
immense pressure and enthusiasm in the Belfast streets, 
there seems to have been nothing like violence or dis- 
order. An extraordinary “fact was noted by Mr. 
Garvin in his vivid account in the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette ”’ 
of these Belfast scenes—‘‘ amidst these huge multi- 
tudes packed in front streets or side streets round Ulster 
Hall, or pouring from one rallying place to another, not 
a policeman was seen or wanted ’’. What a contrast to 
the usual heady Nationalist meeting, where a strong 
body of constables are always wanted to keep the rival 
Home Rulers from breaking each other’s heads ! 


Now that some of the forwards and intellectuals of 
the Radical party, such as Mr. Scott, the Editor of the 


‘* Manchester Guardian’, are swinging round and sug- 
gesting delay or referendum or another election, we 
must not for a moment forget this—Ulster is only one 
side of the Home Rule danger.. Even spare Ulster 
from Home Rule, there is the Empire still to reckon 
with; and Home Rule, with Ulster out or Ulster in, 
must in the end break up the Empire. It is profoundly 
important not to relax in this; for this is the long view. 


Suppose the Nationalists, despairing of the Bill as it 
stands, turn round and say ‘‘ We will have Home Rule 
then with Ulster out ’’’: we must oppose the Bill as 
strongly as we oppose it now. Ulster says to-day 
‘““We will not have Home Rule’’. That must 
still be Unionist policy, the English policy, if hereafter 
Ulster by some jugglery were left out of the scheme by 
Nationalists and Radicals. The difficulty is a jarring 
religious one. But the difficulty is Imperial and national. 
Ulster might—conceivably—be left out in an unwork- 
able bill. The Empire cannot be left out. 


The ‘‘ Daily Chronicle ’’, too, is among these forwards 
—or are they backwards? It led off a long article this 
week by saying it never, never would speak with dis- 
respect of those ‘‘ honest Ulstermen ’’ who fear Home 
Rule. So it soundly rates, instead, the artful Tory wire- 
pullers, who are supposed to be making party capital out 
of the Ulster innocents. But a more singular line is the 
‘‘Westminster Gazette’s’’. It argues that Home 
Rule cannot be passed for two years, as the Peers will 
throw it out twice; so there is ‘‘no excuse’’ now for 
this ‘‘ anarchical movement’”’. It strikes us as an odd 
kind of anarchical movement where the State does not 
trouble to send a policeman even on the scene to make 
the crowd move on. But let this pass—only one may 
note in passing the covert suggestion that there would 
be more excuse for such a movement when the Peers 
are powerless and Home Rule passed. 


We doubi, however, the wisdom of waiting quietly 
till Home Rule is passed and then rising against it. 
The Liberals have not waited in this wise for the passing 
even of Tariff Reform ; on the contrary, they have gone 
up and down the land with a tearing, swearing campaign 
against it. Why, they would not even wait to see the 
outlines of the scheme; they would not wait till a 
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Tariff Government came to power. The wait-a-bit-and- 
see policy of the Prime Minister would never do in a 
case like Ulster’s. We might as reasonably wait a 
bit and see what sort of fleet is on the North Sea in 
1914 or 1915 before we arm ourselves against it. 


It is a noble idea that he is armed twice who has 
his quarrel just, but it is a shrewd idea that he is 
thrice armed who gets his blow in first. Ulster, by 
its prompt and early insistence, has got her blow in 
first, or, at least, a sample of what that blow is likely 
to be if the Liberals do not give up their design of 
bullying her out of the Union. The great protest and 
the Covenant have, we believe, done much to avert civil 
war and bloodshed. For Ulster to wait quietly till 
Home Rule is passed, and then to rise, would be 
criminal. It would also be ridiculous. 


Then there is the “ Daily News’. This week it let 
loose Mr. Massingham on Ulster. He holds forth on 
Ulster’s ‘‘ horrible defamation of the most gentle of 
human creeds ’’. What is Mr. Massingham’s method 
and the ‘‘ Daily News’’ method of complying with the 
‘* gentlest of human creeds’’? So far as we can gather 
from seeing the article—‘‘The Ulster Disease”’ 
(‘‘ Daily News ’’, 30 September)—it is by accusing 
Ulster of (1) ‘‘ Strutting insincerity’’, (2) ‘‘ Vulgar 
carnival of arrogance ’’, (3) ‘‘ Morbid suspicion and 
hate’’, (4) ‘‘Low cruelty’’. Such expressions of 
brotherly love and charity may or may not embody the 
gospel of Cadbury: they do not embody the Gospel of 
Christ. 


But Mr. Massingham’s difficulties are nothing com- 
pared with the difficulties of the leader writer of the 
‘‘Daily News of the same issue. He sets out in 
bigger type than Mr. Massingham to prove that the 
Ulster business has been over-staged; that the drama 
has been so prolonged that the audience have yawned ; 
and that British opinion is no longer affected by such 
‘theatrical displays’’. His article is divided into 
three parts, of which this note of contempt forms the 
first. But the second part opens with the declaration, 
‘We do not wish to underrate the sincerity of the 
Ulster demonstration’’. This is having it both ways 
with a vengeance. 


Who is the Liberal M.P. who signs himself ‘* C. R.”’ 
in the ‘‘ Times ’’ this weék, and who would rather not 
have Home Rule at all if Ulster is to be coerced? He 
might be a Roberts, or—if one may try a shot into 
the dedans from the hazard side of his court—he might 
be a Rose; unless, of course, it be someone who has 
made free with the initials of either. At any rate he is 
a “‘ consistent supporter of his Majesty’s Government ”’ 
—only Ulster must not be compelled. A tennis figure 
will hardly serve us here; unless ‘‘C. R.’’ is to be 
figured as juggling with the balls. 


Mr. Hemmerde M.P. is the chirpy member of the 
Government party. He is not in the least troubled 
by the official figures which announced that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer’s own pet ‘‘ patent’’, the 
Increment Tax, brought in from Ireland £34 last year 
—from which we have to deduct the cost of collection. 
In a speech at Leigh this week he said he had just 
returned from ‘* a merry week-end party ’’ at Gaddesby, 
the democratic dwelling of Baron de Forest M.P. ; every- 
body was in the best of spirits, it seems, and Mr. Lloyd 
George ‘‘ means business ’’; and the whole of the Land 
Reform party means business. They are not at all dis- 
couraged by the complete waste of money over Incre- 
ment, Reversion and Domesday. After all, it is mainly 
other people’s money. 


Mr. Hemmerde and the land satellites of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer somewhat remind one of the 
class of people hit off by Sydney Smith—people who 
spend their youth and middle life in lowering buckets 
into dry wells and will spend their old-age in drawing 
these buckets up. 

Mr. Runciman has capitulated. 
come in on conditions, 


Irish cattle are to 
Mr. Runciman has well chosen 


the moment of his surrender. He will be able to meet 
the Nationalists next week with a quiet mind; and Mr. 
Russell’s position is, at the last moment, made easy. 
It was, of course, only to be expected that the agitation 
of the Nationalists, a noisy political clique, would pre- 
vail over the firm opinion of stock-breeders, whose 
energies are at this time concentrated more upon salving 
the wreck of their harvest than upon political agita- 
tion. For English stock-breeders Mr. Chaplin speaks 
with absolute authority in asserting that the time for 
relaxation is not yet. It is true that Mr. Runciman has 
made the risk of infection as slight as possible by his 
arrangements for supervision and inspection; but the 
risk should not have been encountered at all. Nor 
would it have been encountered if the Nationalists had 
not turned Mr. Runciman’s problem—as they turn 
everything—into party politics. 


The solidarity of the doctors is now beyond ques- 
tion. They continue steadily to resign in batches from 
their contract practices to clubs and institutions. Mr. 
Lloyd George met on Wednesday the remnants of the 
Advisory Committee; but settlement is still deferred. 
There is no guarantee for the insured that medical 
benefits will be ready for them when they fall due. 
Sanatorium benefits, due under the Act, cannot be dealt 
with as fast as they are claimed ; and there is, of course, 
no remedy for the defrauded applicant. Insurance 
money is paid, not as involving a contract for particular 
services, but as a tax. Mr. Lloyd George indignantly 
refuses to admit that the insurance payments are taxes. 
He refuses the unpopular term; but is quite willing to 
accept its advantages. 


The national coal strike could hardly be more severely 
condemned from the miners’ point of view than by 
saying it was the coalmasters alone who were the better 
for it financially. This is following up the opinicn of 
the Trade Union Congress against the Syndicalist 
methods; and Mr. Smillie’s alternative to the strike, 
as set out at the Miners’ Conference, is nationalisation 
of the mines. This, however, would necessarily mean 
the abandonment of the right to strike, and the sub- 
stitution of State tribunals. The miners object to the 
State tribunal now because they distrust the present 
State; so that nationalisation by itself would not put 
a stop to labour troubles. While they are waiting for 
the perfect Socialist State even an imperfect State 
tribunal might save them from strikes which, as they 
have discovered, do more harm to them than to the 
mine-owners. 


At the moment war in the Balkans has not actually 
broken out, and sensational frontier incidents trumpeted 
abroad must be heavily discounted. But when racial 
and religious instincts are inflamed to the extent that 
they are at present, the peace of Europe only too clearly 
hangs on the merest thread. Mobilising tens of thou- 
sands of zealots in the Balkans is a far more dangerous 
operation than mobilising ordinary conscripts in a 
settled, civilised country. In these circumstances even 
expert prophecy may be falsified by events before the 
ink in which they are written is dry. 


The factors of the situation are dangerous enough, 
the covetousness of the smaller States, the arrogance 
of the Young Turks, the mutual distrust and secret 
ambitions of the Great Powers. To the Powers must 
be directly attributed much of the trouble. In the first 
place, they have again and again disappointed the 
Balkan States by their scanty performance of explicit 
promises. The situation in Macedonia was well in 
hand, and the ground had been cleared for the Powers 
to take action in Macedonia when the Turkish Revolu- 
tion broke out and the position was abandoned in de- 
ference to the reforming spirit which was supposed to 
have shown itself in Turkey. In this matter Bulgaria 
has been bitterly disappointed. 

Greece was treated in exactly the same way over 


Crete. In London she was promised complete control 
over the administration of the island. Tlie authorities 
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at the Quai d'Orsay went even further, and promised 
annexation. Neither promise has been carried out, 
Servia has been no better treated. In all these States 
there is present not only genuine sympathy with the 
Christians and men of their own race still under Turkish 
rule, but also covetousness, conceit, and unlimited and 
ill-regulated ambition. By doing nothing to ensure 
the mitigation and abolition of real grievances the 
Powers have both fanned the grievances and given 
opportunity to the ambition. 


The Turks, of course, have contributed the largest 
share to the responsibility of all parties for the existing 
crisis. Their ablest advisers in this country and else- 
where have argued again and again as to the vital 
necessity of adopting decentralisation as the only 
possible policy for pacifying and conducting the Empire 
with success. This advice has been no less frequently 
rejected, as the leading spirits of the Committee of 
Union and Progress are obsessed with French Revolu- 
tionary ideas, picked up in Paris, and all with cen- 
tralisation as the dominant note. This insane policy of 
‘* Ottomanisation ”’ is likely to prove the ruin of the 
Young Turks. 


If there were still such a thing as a Concert of Europe 
it is conceivable that the pressure of the Powers acting 
together might be so strong as to avert war. But there 
cannot be a real concert, for profound distrust and 
suspicion reign between London and Berlin which 
colour all international relationships. In a_ lesser 
degree a similar state of feeling, especially in Balkan 
affairs, exists between Russia and Austria. Each 
privately accuses the other of intrigue and fomenting 
of strife in Macedonia. It is difficult to see how, in 
the event of war, whichever party were successful, 
intervention by one or other of these Powers could be 


averted. 


Nobody knows at the moment what the attitude of 
Roumania is likely to be. Much depends on this. So 
far as the Turks are concerned, war might possibly be 
averted if the Powers guaranteed reforms in Macedonia. 
But Turkish authorities in London state this to be 
impossible. Turkey will never tolerate foreign inter- 
ference in Macedonia—the revolution was made 
originally to prevent it. The army is ready and eager to 
fight, and they would rather fight at any cost than aban- 
don Macedonia to foreign control, however illustrious. 
It would be a death-blow to the Turkish Empire in 
Europe. These statements have the highest authority 
behind them, and they are, if true, fatal to any prospect 
of peace. 


Peace between Turkey and Italy would enable Turkey 
to face her enemies in full force. The strong motive 
which Turkey has for a rapid settlement of the Tripoli 
business makes the rumours that came from Paris 
as to an actually concluded treaty more credible than 
they otherwise would be. According to this report the 
Sultan has abandoned all claims to sovereignty in 
Tripoli, retaining only a spiritual claim. This report 
has already been contradicted in the Italian newspapers 
and officially denied at Rome. 


The Bishop of Oxford has persuaded his conference 
to agree to a tripartite division of his over-grown 
diocese. Then there is the East Anglian scheme ; and 
now the Lay House of the Worcester diocese concurs 
unanimously in the Bishop’s proposal to revive the see 
of Coventry—which anciently had a second bishop’s 
stool at Lichfield—with the imposing church of S. 
Michael’s for a cathedral. The Midlands population 
has nearly trebled since the present Worcester diocese 
was formed seventy years ago. Bishop Yeatman-Biggs 
surrenders a considerable income, and suggests raising 
#2500 a year, with residence, for the new see. Of 
course, the days (which embodied a real Christian ideal) 
of the princely bishops are over—Hartlebury alone is 
left of the ten great manors of the bishops of Worcester. 
As someone has said, we must let Wigorns be Wigorns. 
Apostolic poverty is equally out of date. We doubt, 


however, whether a suburban-villa episcopate is an 
ideal or that it appeals to the imagination in any way. 
Moreover, can the Church fill more sees with strong, 
scholarly, and orthodox rulers? 


There is one topic, it is true, on which the rulers 
of the Church have nowadays a great deal to say— 
the problems of industrialism and poverty. Both the 
Archbishop of York and the Bishop of London spoke 
at length on this fashionable subject at the Church 
Congress. Certainly Middlesbrough is a fitting spot for 
these discussions. Unfortunately the impression left 
on the mind is of a feverish eagerness to be modern 
and popular, combined with a surrender to the current 
philanthropic materialism. No doubt these questions 
have to be faced, and the Church has a right to lead. 
But it is only a half-truth that degrading external con- 
ditions are spiritually important. 


The clergy can do little more than preach mutual 
consideration and understanding between capital and 
labour—that into all producing, selling, spending, and 
investing a conscience should be put. And even then 
an economic casuistry is wanted, a ductor dubitantium, 
to tell people, who think of their money as a trust, 
what the broad result will be of doing this or that. It 
is well to rail at the old Political Economy, with its 
inflexible laws of supply and demand, but that dismal 
science was the darling offspring of an enlightened 
Liberalism. Is the Church able to tell us how, econo- 
mically, the commercial relations between man and man 
which Liberalism created is to be ousted for something 


better? Personal touch between masters and men, says 
the Archbishop, is the business of the Church. Then 
let there be an end of scoffing at “‘ feudalism’’. Regu- 


lation of wages, prices and conditions of life by the 
State is the Socialist plan. But here we are back in 
the middle ages, with the supernatural sanction of 
government left out. The first charge upon industry 
is to be a living wage for the worker, say the Bishops, 
and if the industry can’t pay it it should be suppressed. 
But what, then, becomes of the workers thrown out of 
employment? Is this a question for which the Church 
has an answer ? 


Disestablishment was an inevitable Congress subject. 
The Welsh Bill, though the Government cannot drop 
it, is scotched, and, if Liberal Churchmen find a 
little more courage, will be killed. On the general 
problem of Church and State, however, it is a mistake 
to put up latitudinarian deans and laymen to speak. 
They give away things which the Church prizes more 
than its ancient connexion with the State. The Church 
of England can easily repel frontal attacks, about which 
the Liberal party are half-hearted. But meanwhile the 
position is being mined in the rear. Several of the 
speakers moreover seemed to accept the figment that 
the clergy are State-paid. The Bishop of S. Asaph, 
e.g., asked why State support of religion should be 
right in India for the Methodists and wrong in Wales 
for the Church. 


Dr. Jane Walker, in the opening address at the 
London School of Medicine for Women, talking of 
common sense, mentioned some conspicuous instances 
of its absence. We wax eloquent and loud over a 
declining birth-rate, yet there are constantly advertise- 
ments for married couples with ‘‘no incumbrances ”’ 
in the very papers where agitated correspondence 
is being carried on about “ race-suicide’’. Another 
instance is that sufferers from all sorts of dangerous 
and infectious diseases go without attention, and 
the patients can only get into hospitals by means of 
abominable hospital letters. Dr. Walker is indig- 
nant with good reason; but would the authorities 
of the King’s Fund making a bonfire of them on the 
King’s birthday of itself put an end to the system? 
Unless something better is ready, the vanity of small 
subscribers has to be ministered to, and the poor 
will be irritated and insulted. Another Dickens would 
laugh away this survival of the Georgian way of 
patronising the unfortunate as he did Bumble and the 
Charity School Boy. 
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Mr. Wilks is a perfect instance of the misfortunes 
that may at any moment overtake the husband of a 
determined suffragette. He has a small income as 
assistant teacher in an elementary school. Mrs. Wilks, 
as doctor, has a larger income than Mr. Wilks. But 
Mrs. Wilks refuses to pay income tax or to make a 
return. For two years she was distrained upon; but 
in 1910 refused to admit that the distraint was legal. 
The authorities then turned upon Mr. Wilks. By law 
he is liable for his wife’s income; though by law he 
has no control over it. Presented with a bill for 437 
tax on property which did not belong to him, Mr. 
Wilks was unable to pay, even if he were prepared to 
admit the justice of the claim. Mr. Wilks was let 
out of prison on Wednesday; and Mrs. Wilks has all 
the distinction of vicarious martyrdom. The suffra- 
gettes naturally assume that Mr. Wilks’ imprisonment 
is an argument for woman’s suffrage. Really it is an 
argument for relieving husbands by law of liabilities 
upon the property of their wives. The law has so far 
conferred upon women many of the advantages of pro- 
perty without providing for their accessibility to its 
Lurdens. Suffragettes have exclaimed to weariness 
against the ‘‘ man-made ”’ laws of England. Now it is 
the turn of Mr. Wilks to exclaim. 


It would require a chapter like that in Bagehot’s 
‘Constitution ’’ describing the haphazard authorities 
over State departments, to account for a Chancery 
Judge being the official Keeper of all public records. 
Since 1838 this has been the case, and the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Public Records, which makes 
severe comments on the system, suggests that the 
Master of the Rolls should cease to be the official cus- 
todian. The Master of the Rolls has ceased to exercise 
any real control, so that none of the fault found affects 
the present holder of the office. The title existed 
before 1838, and no doubt will still be retained for the 
Judge who is the chief of the Lords Justices of Appeal. 
It will not be so strange to historical scholars as to the 
outside public to hear that many valuable records in 
the fine Record Office are exposed to decay and vermin. 
Many other historical documents have been destroyed 
in ignorance of their value. It is time the learned world 
outside could bring their opinions to bear on the judg- 
ment of the Committee. 


Amongst the earliest public business down for Parlia- 
ment is Lord Mersey’s Report on the ‘‘ Titanic’’. The 
succession of disasters to the ‘‘ Delhi’’, ‘‘ Oceanic’’, 
and ‘‘ Titanic’? has been closely connected in the 
mind with the decline on British ships of well- 
trained British seamen, and the employment of 
unskilled foreigners. The Report of the National 
Committee on Sea Training recently issued ought 
to be brought to the notice of the House of Com- 
mons on the discussion on the Mersey Report. The 
scheme of training to be subsidised by the Board of 
Trade and local authorities has been drawn up with the 
encouragement of the Board, and ought to have its 
earliest attention. The scheme limits the number of 
boys to 5000 annually, and evidently care ought to be 
taken that trained seamen shall not be provided by 
public money without giving them the first chances of 
employment on British ships at satisfactory wages. 


The statue of Captain Cook, by Mr. John Tweed, 
is finely placed upon Whitby West Cliff overlooking the 
harbour, whence Cook so often sailed. Mr. Gervase 
Beckett, giving this memorial to the people of Whitby, 
said that here was the right statue in the right place. 
It was unveiled by Lord Charles Beresford, who tells 
us how first he was fired by Cook’s example to follow 
the sea. The statue is inscribed: ‘‘ For the lasting 
memory of a great Yorkshire Seaman this Bronze has 
been cast, and is left in the keeping. of Whitby: the 
Birthplace of those Good Ships that bore him on his 
rns, brought him to Glory, and left him at 

est.”’ 


THE BALKANS. 


VENTS in the Near East seem likely to outpace 
criticism. But we need not on that account lose 
our heads and imagine that the whole Balkan world 
is on the point of tumbling about our ears. In the 
end, it may be, the Turk will disappear from Europe. 
But the end has been visible for at least a century, 
and we are unable to see yet how it will arrive. In 
the Near East mutual jealousies have always prevented 
any one Power from undertaking more than it can con- 
veniently manage—the very opposite of what happened 
with Poland. The jealousies are as intense as ever, 
though the events of the past half-century have made 
them rather harder to discern. Austria and Russia are 
no longer in obvious rivalry. Each covers itself with 
one or more of the minor States and works through its 
agency. What lends special interest, and also special 
complexity, to the present crisis is that the pawns are 
now playing an independent game. 

Still, nothing irrevocable can happen without the will 
of either Austria or Russia, and at the moment Austria 
is the more important Power. Russia is stronger 
than in 1908, but she still needs time to recover. 
It is not an accident that Count Berchtold has brought 
matters to a head ndW, just as Count Aehrenthal 
brought them to a head four years ago. Sug- 
gestions as to why Vienna has chosen this particular 
time can be no more than lucky guesses at best. 
But, as Napolean said, Vienna has always a policy, 
and that policy is to push south-eastward. We 
must allow for the policy. It will never be changed. 
It is vested in tradition. It dates from the time when 
the wave of Turkish conquest rolled to the walls of 
Vienna, and then at last ebbed. A servant of the 
Hapsburg monarchy would be false to his master and 
to his own position if he failed to pursue this policy 
whenever chance allowed. Chances are frequent in 
these days. Turkey is in constant revolution. Austria 
has recovered from her defeats in Italy and Germany, 
and is influenced by the general expansion of Teutonism. 
We cannot estimate the force of the movement in 
Austria. Only time can show whether her revival is 
strong enough to carry her to Salonica. Meanwhile 
we may not unprofitably remember that Russia’s revival 
in the seventies was not strong enough to carry her to 
Constantinople. But, strong or weak, the Austrian 
movement is active, and all the more active because 
Austria is now feeling cramped. 

There has been one great change in the last four 
years. The old alliance between Austria and Bulgaria 
no longer exists. For thirty years Austrian and 
Bulgarian policies were in harmony. Both States 
wanted to give names to facts. Bulgaria strove for 
the name of independence, Austria for the name of 
Bosnian sovereignty. But now that both have achieved 
their ends and the next stage of expansion has been 
entered upon, the old harmony has gone. Austrian 
and Bulgar both think of Salonica. That being so, 
it is easy to understand why Austria now feels cramped. 
The way of Austrian expansion lies through the Sanjak 
of Novi-bazar, the funnel through which alone Austria 
can penetrate to the sea. Her troops have withdrawn 
from the Sanjak, and the danger which now seems to 
threaten Vienna is that the road may be obstructed. 
Among all the possibilities of the present crisis one 
thing, perhaps, is certain—if there is war in the Balkans 
the Austrians will re-occupy Novi-bazar. : 

It is easy to say that Austria is unnecessarily nervous. 
But is it altogether fanciful if Viennese statesmen 
discern in Bulgaria a second Piedmont? English 
people are quick to imagine a national spirit where it 
does not exist—humanitarians imagine it in India !— 
but we have done less than justice to the strength 
of national feeling in Bulgaria. It is now many 
years since the two halves of the nation came 
together in spite of Europe’s attempt to keep them 
apart, and ever since then the country has steadily 
advanced, not only in material progress but in moral 
determination. Since Roumania showed a few years 
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ago that all the advantages of a Hohenzollern 
monarchy had not enabled her to master her old 
agrarian trouble, Bulgaria has stood at the head of the 
Balkan States. It appears to have been thought in 
Vienna that the title of kingdom would satisfy her 
ambitions for years to come. But it has done no more 
than stimulate them. 

We may be sure that King Ferdinand will never 
miss a point in the diplomatic game; but even a stupid 
man could not have failed to see that the present offered 
a magnificent chance. The new Government in Turkey 
is not yet established and has been weakened by its 
struggle with Italy. Austria has lost her tool in Balkan 
policy, and her withdrawal from the Sanjak has 
weakened her power of direct pressure on Servia and 
Montenegro. Roumania, the danger from the rear, is 
for the present an unknown quantity in the situation. 
Above all, Russia is still suffering in prestige, and the 
Bulgar has put in a claim for the leadership of the 
Southern Slavs. This is Bulgaria’s crisis. In itself 
the position is less scrious than a year ago, when the 
Malissori trouble threatened to exasperate the Monte- 
negrins beyond endurance. But it is Bulgaria which 
has brought Servia and Montenegro into line with her- 
self and has joined hands with Greece, always ready to 
be a party to an anti-Turk and anti-Roumanian coali- 
tion. King Ferdinand is a very clever man, but we 
wonder whether he has now played all his cards. 
Austria has shown her weakness by appealing to 
Europe for support, in contrast to 1908, when Count 
Aehrenthal took action alone; but that does not mean 
that Austria will not now act alone if need arises. 

Meanwhile, what of Turkey? We must not neglect 
Turkey for, in spite of revolutions, she has much 
strength left. In these days of highly centralised 
organisation it is easy to overlook the reserves of power 
in a loosely-knit State. Let us remember the amazing 
ease with which Austria, another loose State, 
recovered from the series of disasters in 1859 and 1866. 
Still, the odds are against Turkey just now. There‘is 
much discord all over the Empire, and most discord of 
all in Macedonia itself. The Albanians, whom Abdul 
Hamid made the props of his throne, are thoroughly 
disaffected, and the Macedonian Corps, long respected 
throughout the Balkans, has gone to Constantinople, 
whence it can hardly be spared. Hence it is that the 
Porte has temporised with unusual vigour, meeting 
demands not with mere promises of reform but with 
the actual despatch of commissions of inquiry and the 
actual draft of schemes. The procedure is very irritating 
to the Committee hot-heads, but the troops seem loyal 
and the Porte is controlling the situation at home. Its 
business is to temporise until the success of its nego- 
tiations with Italy frees its hands. If it really takes 
two to make a quarrel there should be no outbreak in 
the Balkans this year. But quarrels can be forced, and 
there is still time for a short, sharp campaign. 

One more feature of the present crisis strikes the 
attention. When Russia forced events in the ’fifties 
and the ’seventies, Britain acted. When Austria forced 
events in 1908 Britain spoke even though she did not 
act. Now Britain is silent, and for al! the heed given 
to her might not exist at all. To some extent this is 
inevitable. We are a long way from the days of 
Napoleon III., when congresses settled everything, and 
in this particular crisis all the Great Powers are rather in 
the background. The smaller States have taken the lead, 
and we may be sure that they are not worrying much 
about conferences at Balmoral. Conferences at Ouchy 
are at the limit of their view. But it is also the case 
that we are now suffering for our mistakes in 1908 and 
since. Austria taught the world that Britain need not 
be considered, and we have emphasised the lesson by 
calling attention to our weakness in the Mediterranean. 
Happily we have recovered a little from the pusillanimity 
of last March, and the fact that we still have a sort of 
fleet in the Mediterranean may count for something 
before the present trouble is over. The destinies of 
Crete, of Salonica, and of Constantinople cannot be 
determined in disregard of sea power, granted only 
courage in the Ministers who control it. 


THE CHINESE LOAN. 


Bae Chinese are jubilant, naturally, at having ob- 
tained a loan on their own terms, despite the 
opposition of Six Great Powers and the Six Powers’ 
Group of Banks. It is a triumph of tenacity on one 
side and of confidence on the other. But foresight is 
not a quality for which the Chinese are distinguished, 
and those most familiar with the conditions are appre- 
hensive lest the joy prove short-lived. For though 
10,000,000 may be exceedingly useful to an impe- 
cunious Government, the relief can only be ephemeral. 
It will do little more, apparently, than pay off arrears 
and advances; and then the need will recur. Will the 
willingness of present lenders also be recurrent? The 
public have subscribed £/2,000,000 out of the present 
issue of £5,000,000, leaving £,3,000,000 in the hands 
of the underwriters. Will they subscribe more freely 
to the second instalment? and will financiers be 
found willing to undertake fresh liabilities in re- 
sponse to further appeals? There has been much 
misconception as to the attitude of the Powers 
during recent negotiations. The Banks were repre- 
sented as wishing to force on China £,60,000,000 which 
she did not need ; whereas the Chinese themselves asked 
more than six months ago for immediate help to tide 
over a period when, owing to disorder incidental to 
the Revolution, ordinary revenues failed, and for a pro- 
mise of further loans to help them reorganise the 
administration and inaugurate industrial development. 
The countenance afforded to the so-called Six-Power 
Group has been represented as supporting a monopoly ; 
whereas the motive was to ensure that the money 
should be well applied and the promised reforms actually 
made. All this involved foreign supervision—first for 
the control of expenditure by a foreign auditor, second 
by foreign supervision of the Salt Gabelle which was 
offered in pledge. No one familiar with the lax methods 
of Chinese finance and accounts will be disposed 
to question the necessity for these safeguards in the 
interests of China herself as well as.of foreign lenders 
—especially as the Gabelle is partly pledged to the ser- 
vice of former loans. The Chinese have a saying that 
all the bamboos grown in China would not make 
sufficient pens to describe the corruption of the Salt Tax, 
and it may be questioned whether foreigners could 
effectually grapple with interests elusive as quick- 
silver which all concerned—except the consumer—are 
interested to protect. For the salt used in China is 
neither quarried nor allowed to be imported. It is 
derived from sea water (by evaporation) on the coast, 
salt marshes in Shanse, and salt wells (which Mr. Hosie 
has so graphically described in his ‘‘ Three Years in 
Western China’’) in Szechuen. And all the salt pro- 
duced must be sold either to official Commissioners or 
to licensed merchants, who have to pay a great price 
for the privilege and are careful to recoup themselves 
manifold. The revenue collected by these nebulous 
methods is stated in the prospectus at Tls. 47,510,000, 
of which Tls. 24,000,000 are already hypothecated, 
leaving Tls. 23,510,000 available for the service of the 
present loan. But here at once we find ourselves in 
presence of the mysteries of Chinese finance. 
Foreigners claiming some knowledge of the subject 
admit that the gross collection is much _ larger, 
probably, than the Tls. 47,000,000 named, but question 
whether nearly that sum can be made available without 
depriving the Provinces of income on which they are 
accustomed to count. The value of the further pro- 
mise that ‘‘ if the principal and/or interest be in default 

. after a reasonable period of grace the revenue 
pledged, or such part thereof as may be sufficient, 
shall be transferred to and administered by the Chinese 
Maritime Customs ’’—must depend to some extent 
upon the readiness of the Customs to undertake the 
task; and the Inspector-General is alleged to demur 
entirely to the proposition. Such a task would, it is 
held, according to the Peking correspondent of the 
“*Times’’, necessitate the formation of a new 
mechanism ; and it is precisely at that, or a proximate, 
point that the negotiations with the Six-Power Group 
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seem to have been wrecked. It is believed that both 
the gross and net receipts could be largely increased 
by proper administration, and the same might be said 
of most sources of revenue in China. The question is 
whether a Government strong enough and earnest 
enough to effect the necessary reforms will ever arise. 
They cannot be effected at present—any more than 
the organisation of the Customs could have been 
effected—without foreign supervision ; and against this 
supervision all the vested interests as well as all the 
vanity of China are arrayed. 

The wisdom of entangling ourselves in the Six-Power 
consortium has been questioned on the ground that 
British interests and prestige would have been better 
served by financial independence. That is a point we 
are not at present concerned to discuss: it seemed, 
doubtless, to his Majesty’s Government the best means 
of bringing to bear upon China the pressure necessary 
to effect the administrative reforms which all concerned 
profess to desire. It is sufficient that the agreement 
exists; and it was impossible that Sir Edward Grey 
should ignore the obligations it entailed. Much of 
the criticism to which he has been subjected is inspired 
apparently by a misplaced sympathy with the desire 
of the Chinese to remain ‘‘ masters in their own 
house’’. Chinese merchants are confused with 
Chinese officials, and the credit for integrity enjoyed 
by the former is credited equally to the latter, by whom 
it is by no means equally deserved. The desire of his 
Majesty’s Government—the desire of all connected 
with China is to see her resources developed and her 
administration improved; but the two are interdepen- 
dent. None of the great reforms schemed by or for 
her can be achieved without money, but money can 
only be obtained by creating security; and the only 
way of creating it is by fiscal and administrative 
reforms such as the Six-Power Group desired to exact 
but which she has shown neither will nor capacity to 
inaugurate ‘‘on her own’’. It follows that to lend 
her money without exacting that equivalent tends to 
increase rather than lessen her embarrassments. It is 
arguable that she is indebted, as it is, for the measure 
of success which the loan has attained to the support 
given to her credit during recent troubles by the very 
financiers whom she has now set aside. For the ser- 
vice of existing loans not specifically guaranteed on 
the Customs is in arrear, while advances exceeding 
£,1,800,000 have been made by the Six-Power Group 
and other temporary loans contracted in reliance that 
they would be repaid out of the comprehensive loan 
for which negotiations were going on. It is estimated 
that these liabilities exceed by half-a-million the net 
sum that the Government will presumably receive if, 
as alleged, the new loan has been contracted for at 89. 
So that money for the disbandment of troops and 
inauguration of reforms will still be to seek; or, China 
being China, the needs of the moment may be first 
served in reliance that the Powers which have put up 
with so much will forbear still. But there must be a 
limit. Arrears will not be allowed to accumulate in- 
definitely, nor will minor loans be continually renewed. 
Various causes have enabled her to borrow on her 
own terms once more. But, although trade is im- 
proving, there is little likelihood of the normal revenues 
sufficing to meet normal requirements, to say nothing 
of the liabilities we have indicated, within a proximate 
time. For the Government—under whatever name 
and in what shape soever it may be cast by the National 
Assembly which is about to meet—cannot be carried 
on without funds; while the available funds are being 
reduced by the additional charges incidental to each 
new loan. 

The confidence which Western Chancelleries seem to 
have agreed to place in Peking must be strained in the 
meantime by the evidence which is before them of 
Provincial disregard for its behests. We make treaties 
and fancy everything is settled, whereas as a matter 
of fact things are just as they were. The so-called 
Mackay Treaty, signed in 1902, is a dead letter; yet 
we confidingly make new agreements regarding opium 
—which are equally disregarded. We promised to 


reduce the Indian export pari passu with the Chinese 
cultivation, and to acquiesce in its exclusion from pro- 
vinces where the cultivation had ceased. As a matter 
of fact the cultivation has been largely resumed—which 
is what old China hands whom experience had made 
sceptical, expected ; and this clearly revives the right of 
Indian opium to re-enter the districts concerned. But 
complaint is rife that it is still being excluded. Only 
last month seven chests of Indian opium which had 
paid full duties and were shipped under Customs pass 
from Shanghai were seized and destroyed by the Pro- 
vincial authorities in Anhwei. Remonstrances by the 
British Legation elicit the stereotyped mandate to 
observe treaties, with the usual ineffectual result, 
Local authorities either evade or plead powerless- 
ness, and a recent attempt to destroy poppy crops 
in Hunan is said to have been violently repelled. 
There appears to be in some cases a sort of 
understanding that the prohibition will be revived 
when authority is more firmly established, but it 
is shrewdly surmised that the native product is 
more amenable to local taxation whereas duties on 
foreign opium go into the Imperial Maritime Customs 
Exchequer; and in Yunnan, according to the ‘‘ North 
China Herald’’, a company is being openly formed 
under the auspices of the Provincial Government with 
a capital of Tls. 1,000,000 to found a farm “‘ for the 
cultivation of opium to meet the local demand and for 
export to Tongking’’. Is the authority of the Central 
Government likely to be greater in the exaction of re- 
venue than in the imposition of decrees? The contribu- 
tions of the Provinces to the Imperial Exchequer have 
always been in the nature of tribute, and it remains 
to be seen whether, when the stream of European 
benevolence begins to dry, they can be induced to in- 
crease their subsidies to meet the increased charges that 
have been incurred. It is largely due to Provincial 
opposition that the Government rejected foreign super- 
vision; but to the natural rejoinder: Very well, then, 
raise the money yourselves, and obviate the need for 
foreign recourse, the response was so feeble that it 
seemed possible even the objectors might recognise the 
impasse. The lesson has in any case been defeated 
by the present loan. That China must come forward 
again soon as a borrower is certain. It remains to 
be seen whether the conditions will not then be more 
stringent than those which have been evaded in the 
present case. 


THE IRISH MINORITY. 


“gigs events have moved quickly during the recess, 

and Parliament meets with a very different view 
of the Home Rule problem from that with which it 
separated. Most symptomatic of the change is the 
sudden tendency of Ministers, if not of their Press, 
to argue quite learnedly both with and about Ulster. 
Going fast are the days when the North of Ireland was 
dismissed with a few jeers and insults as an insig- 
nificant minority in ‘‘Ireland a Nation’’. Mr. Ure 
and the Attorney-General have been speaking this week 
not so much on the question as to whether Ulster can 
defeat Home Rule, the probability of which is pene- 
trating even the Ministerial mind, but whether if she 
can she ought to do so. We welcome the advance in 
thought. Minorities, said Mr. Birrell, must suffer ; 
Mr. Ure’s contention appears to be not that this par- 
ticular minority must suffer, for on that point there 
remains a doubt, but that it ought to suffer gracefully 
and gladly in the interests of Liberalism, Nationalism 
and Constitutional Government. Otherwise, argue the 
lesser people of the Cabinet, how is government 
going to be carried on at all if everyone refuses, 
at the bidding of Parliament, anything they happen to 
dislike? The answer is a fairly simple one—passive or 
even active resistance depends on its success, on the 
weight in numbers and in zeal that the minority has 
behind it. Such movements are not generally 
attempted, and certainly never carried through to a 
triumphant conclusion, unless the injured minority is 
sc powerful as to be something more than a set of 
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individuals and so inflamed with a sense of wrong as 
to be capable of the closest collective activity. As 
most people possess some common sense and do not 
set out to court an unpleasant failure, these movements 


only occur very rarely; nor would they occur more. 


frequently or successfully if the Irish minority were to 
triumph. 

But the Unionists of Ireland are something more 
than a minority of individuals. The very argument so 
frequently used by Liberals about the representation of 
Ulster being more than half Nationalist brings us 
straight to facts which the Government least likes to 
face and has hitherto avoided facing. The minority in 
Ireland are the Unionists of the whole country, wherever 
they may happen to be settled. They represent over a 
quarter of the population and certainly pay more than 
half the taxes. They are the most prosperous, intelli- 
gent and hard-working section of the people, and are 
most closely concentrated in the four north-eastern 
counties, less concentrated over the province of Ulster, 
and least concentrated over the remaining three pro- 
vinces of Ireland. These facts wiil hardly be disputed, 
and they remain more important than the question 
whether there is a slight preponderance of Nationalists 
over Unionists or Unionists over Nationalists in the 
province of Ulster. In fact, when people talk of Ulster 
all they are doing is to use a short and convenient term 
to signify the whole Unionist opposition in the island, 
and they no more intend to convey that they imagine 
that Ulster is solely inhabited by Loyalists than they do 
that the South and West is entirely Nationalist because 
they speak of these districts as Nationalist. This 
Unionist dispersal, indeed, makes the events of the 
last ten days even more remarkable than they would 
have been had they taken place in one small area 
in which lived all the Unionists and nothing but 
Unionists, just as it makes impossible the suggested 
Liberal escape from their dilemma. Even if Mr. 
Redmond agreed it would be impossible to leave out 
Ulster from the scope of the Home Rule Bill precisely 
because Ulster is a geographical expression and not 
an ethnical or religious whole. You cannot divide up Ire- 
land precisely because Ulster is full of Nationalists while 
the South and the West are not empty of Unionists. 
But as a matter of fact Mr. Redmond shows a most 
flattering eagerness not to be divided from his northern 
friends. It is, indeed, practically admitted that the 
“*separate treatment for Ulster’’ solution, which has 
been gingerly handled by Mr. Churchill, will never 
emerge from its chrysalis stage because the finance of 
a Nationalist Ireland would be an impossibility without 
the contribution of the industrial North. A minority 
so powerful that without its contribution the govern- 
ment of a country cannot be carried on is surely 
sufficiently important to have its views consulted 
whether it lives in Ulster or elsewhere and has a 
majority in Ireland or not. 

But what of the other minorities who hate Home 
Rule within the United Kingdom, if minorities they 
are, which will be a matter of doubt until the next 
General Election, and no matter of doubt after it? 
They have been expressing their views this week in 
Scotland and Lancashire in a way which must have 
come as an unpleasant surprise to Ministers. Among 
the many facts which the Cabinet forgot when they 
engineered their conspiracy with the Nationalists was 
Lancashire. Conditions in Lancashire are sufficiently 
similar to those in the North of Ireland to make that 
county some months in advance of the rest of England 
in realising what the attempt to jockey Home Rule 
through really spells. The result has been that Sir 
Edward Carson and Mr. F. E. Smith left Belfast on 
Saturday night amid cheers of a tremendous crowd, 
and woke next day to find the quays, jetties, and 
streets of Liverpool lined with a hundred thousand 
people determined to stand by the North to the 
end. There is no mistaking the significance of the 
Liverpool demonstrations. They mean that if the 
Government is mad enough to precipitate a struggle in 
Ireland, the conflict will not be confined to one side 
of the water alone, and that similar scenes will be 


_ enacted throughout the North of England wherever a 


Nationalist population is settled in close contiguity 
with the Unionist majority. The Unionist party 
does not desire to see those minorities suffer, as 
they would do in these circumstances. Does the 
Liberal party desire to force a situation which would 
rob it when the inevitable day of reckoning comes, as 
come it must some time, of every Liberal seat in Lanca- 
shire, and of most Liberal seats in the country? It 
seems more probable after Belfast and Liverpool that 
the dictates of prudence, if not of honour, will prevail, 
and that an appeal to the country will take place 
before Home Rule becomes law. One may trust the 
electioneering genius of Ministers to find a suitable 
occasion, whether by defeat in the House of Commons 
or by some other course, for a conflict which will leave 
them in the position to understand once more what 
are the feelings of minorities. 


THE FAILURE OF THE LAND TAXES. 


his book ‘‘ The People’s Budget ’’ Mr. Lloyd 

George spoke of the Increment Value Duty as being 
a new tax and his own patent. The Fifty-fifth Report 
of the Commissioners of Inland Revenue gives some 
interesting facts as to how far the patent has 
met with success. Introducing his Budget last year, 
the Chancellor estimated that about £50,000 would 
be obtainable from Increment Value Duty. We 
find from the Report that the sum obtained is £6127 
for the whole of the United Kingdom, with another 
£2000, still outstanding, assessed but not yet received. 
It is idle for the Radical Press to suggest that more 
revenue has not been obtained from this Increment Tax 
merely because the provisional valuation of the whole 
country has not yet been completed. Every transaction 
in respect of which Increment Value Duty could 
possibly be demanded must be reported to the Commis- 
sioners of Inland Revenue, and whether the whole 
valuation has been completed or not, it in no way 
affects the number of transactions which must be 
reported. To obtain this small amount of revenue, the 
Commissioners have not hesitated to adopt ways for 
extracting Increment Value Duty which have already 
been shown up by the Land Union before referees in 
various parts of the country, and will be further shown 
up in the High Courts at an early date. The supporters 
of this new form of taxation will find that far from 
Increment Value Duty being charged merely upon the 
rise in the value of a piece of land, the Commissioners 
have believed themselves justified in taxing transactions 
in house property—even when a loss has been made 
by the owner—and the legitimate profits of builders 
made by them in carrying on their industry. Further, 
in the cases alluded to, the Commissioners have 
attempted to justify this method of levying duty on 
a so-called rise in the assessable site value, although 
their own expert witnesses have been compelled to 
acknowledge that there has not been a rise of one 
penny in the actual value of the land. Claims have 
been made against leaseholders, owners of properties 
worth less than £300, who have had the misfortune 
to sell at a loss. But even by assessing the duty in 
this manner, and attempting to extort it from persons 
who have not made a profit, the best report that the 
Commissioners of Inland Revenue can put forward is 
that they have been able to extort not £50,000, as esti- 
mated, but an odd £8000. The Undeveloped Land 
Duty, from which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated that £200,000 would be collected during the year, 
has actually benefited the Exchequer to the extent of 
£10,218—one thousand pounds less than last year— 
with some £15,000 assessed but still unpaid. 

Turning again to the Radical criticism that naturally 
only a small sum has been received from this duty as 
the valuation has not yet been completed, in the Com- 
missioners’ Report they claim that about one-fifth of 
the valuation of the country has already been made. It 
is submitted that this estimate is inaccurate, but for 
our argument we will accept the figure. There is not 
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the slightest doubt that the Commissioners have valued 
the undeveloped land from which they expected to obtain 
duty before approaching land which probably would be 
unproductive. This is more likely since under the pro- 
visions of ‘‘ The People’s Budget ’’ not more than three 
years’ arrears of Undeveloped Land Duty can be col- 
lected, and further the Commissioners have power to 
assess this duty without first completing their valua- 
tion. If we take the present sum—,20,000 odd—and 
assume that the Commissioners have not selected the 
more valuable land (which is more than unlikely), 
and have not assessed duty without first making 
their valuation, the total revenue which could be 
obtained from this tax during the year, if the whole 
valuation had been completed, could not have much 
exceeded £100,000, that is five times the present 
amount. No mention is made that the Commissioners 
have refused deductions in a vast number of cases, de- 
cuctions which can be legitimately claimed, and which 
will shortly form the basis of test cases before the 
Courts, and materially affect the amount of duty claim- 
able. Heavy as this duty is—one halfpenny in the 
pound on the capital value of undeveloped Jand—being 
in many cases equivalent to an annual rate of fifteen 
shillings in the pound—the Chancellor is now discover- 
ing that the area of the ‘‘ held-up’’ land is not only 
small, but that the greater part of the value which the 
land in this country possesses is directly due to expendi- 
ture made upon it by the owner or his predecessors. 

There remains Reversion Duty. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer expected some £50,000 from this duty 
within the year, and has actually received but £22,000, 
and even the legality of the methods adopted by the 
Commissioners for assessing this duty are being chal- 
lenged in the Courts. In addition to the £22,000 
received, some further £11,090 appears to be still 
outstanding, and before we deal with the enormous 
cost involved in collecting these taxes we should 
remember that a universal valuation of the land 
throughout the country was quite unnecessary for the 
purpose of assessing Reversion Duty. The one other 
duty, introduced by Part 1. of ‘‘ The People’s Budget ”’, 
the duty on mineral rights, depends in no way on the 
land valuation, nor is it in any way a duty on land, 
but merely an additional Income Tax, and in calcu- 
lating the revenue from this source the Chancellor 
estimated for £400,000, but actually received £298,000 
within the year. 

No mention is made of the cost of collection, but we 
are safe in assuming that the staff has not been 
diminished, and that the cost of offices and other inci- 
dental expenses has not grown less during the last 
year. When the last year’s Report of the Commis- 
sioners was issued, on the lowest basis the salaries of 
the staff mentioned in that Report worked out at no 
less than £/284,000 a year, and this excluded the rent 
of the offices, stationery and other expenses. In addi- 
lion to this, no fewer than twenty-four referees for the 
United Kingdom have been retained at annual salaries 
amounting to £500 each, and with, legal and other 
incidental expenses added, the cost of this valuation 
probably exceeds the enormous total of half a million 
sterling per annum. Even if the valuation had been 
completed and the whole of the duties assessed within 
the year, the revenue obtained could not be in any way 
near the enormous cost of an absolutely useless valua- 
tion. The Land Taxes of the 1909 Budget are a 
miserable fiasco, not 74 per cent. of the sum the Chan- 
cellor anticipated being collected, while more than half 
a million of the taxpayers’ money has been squandered 
annually in the collection. 

No mention is made in the Report of the endless delay 
and trouble caused to executors and others in winding 
up estates for Death Duty purposes, due to the carry- 
ing out of his ill-considered schemes. No mention is 
made of the number of mortgages which have been 
called in, of the damage done to building development, 
of the increased rents which are being charged in respect 
of small properties in the suburbs of London. This 
increase is due to the builders now finding it impossible 
to obtain financial support for their developments. 


Rents are consequently rising because of the shortage 
of houses. Those who most mistrusted the Land Taxes 
in ‘* The People’s Budget ’’ never dreamed that in prac- 
tice they could be so definite a failure. The country 
will not be led away by any new schemes for the taxa- 
tion of land. The promises made in 1909 have never 
been redeemed. The valuation is, from the practical 
standpoint, an impossibility; from the revenue-pro- 
ducing standpoint, a failure. 


THE MANCEUVRES. 


IFFERENCE of opinion as to the value of the 
manceuvres is the invariable accompaniment of 

all manceuvres. It is inevitable that it should be 
so. When the opposing forces come to such close 
quarters as the armies of Sir Douglas Haig and Sir 
James Grierson did lately, shells and bullets alone can 
as a rule decide with whom rests the advantage. So 
that point need not unduly exercise our attention. Last 
year we had no Army manceuvres. ‘Thus the latest 
standard of comparison we possess are the much 
criticised operations of 1910, which no doubt culminated 
in a scene of considerable confusion. Obviously 
matters did not plan out like clockwork this time, and 


some confusion was witnessed on the last day. . 


But on this point we can console ourselves by reflecting 
that equal if not greater confusion was prevalent in the 
recent manceuvres which have taken place on the Con- 
tinent, and with them there is not the same excuse. 
On the Continent the units are permanently organised. 
Year after year the same regiments form the same 
brigades and divisions. Nor is their problem com- 
plicated by the necessity of finding drafts for the 
linked battalions abroad. Indeed, our military system 
is framed primarily with a view to supplying the ranks 
of the oversea units. Thus annually the flower of 
each battalion is sent abroad, with the result that the 
units at home consist in the main of very young and 
inexperienced soldiers, who are continually changing 
and moving on. This, of course, occurs in the Con- 
tinental armies owing to their short-service systems. 
But their conscripts at least fulfil their curriculum 
with the home units, which does not occur with us.- It 
is, then, eminently satisfactory that our soldiers should 
march so well and acquit themselves so admirably 
when they take the field for mimic warfare. Some 
critics have told us that our generals and Staff officers 
have not enough opportunity for warlike operations on 
a large scale. But how could it be otherwise? For 
several reasons it would be impossible to have more 
than one set of Army manceuvres. Nor would it be 
feasible that they should be much prolonged. Expense, 
the inconvenience caused to landowners and farmers, 
not to speak of the strain on the Army itself, preclude 
the possibility of more prolonged or more frequent 
operations. Anyhow, the handling of large bodies 
of men seems to have improved vastly since the 
manoeuvres of IgIo. 

Particular interest attached to the operations this 
year owing to the presence for the first time with us, 
except on a very limited scale, of aeroplanes. But in 
our view too much importance should not be attached 
to the value of the lessons learnt, because the conditions 
did not sufficiently resemble those of real warfare. 
We have not yet evolved, even if it is possible, any 
system by which umpires can take the place of shells 
and bullets when dealing with aircraft. As it was, 
therefore, the aeroplanes were enabled to roam about 
as they pleased, and go where they willed. This can 
hardly occur in the warfare of the future. But at 
least one thing is clear. However much man may 
perfect his machines, he is still helpless in face of 
nature. In spite of aeroplanes, a timely veil of fog 
hid the movements of the 4th Division in the defend- 
ing force; and there is always a chance of this. That 
there is an immense future for aircraft in war cannot be 
doubted. But as yet the data we have to work upon 
are so uncertain that it would be sanguine indeed at 
this moment to venture upon any definite conclusions. 
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Perhaps the most pertinent question about possible 
fighting in this country is the problem of how to con- 
vey a considerable body of troops with the least pos- 
sible delay to any threatened area; and to a certain 
extent the capability of the railway to perform this 
duty was practised. Still there was plenty of time to 
think over and to make the necessary arrangements— 
facilities which would hardly be likely to occur if a real 
invasion or raid should ever take place. A surprise 
undertaking of this kind would, of course, be produc- 
tive of a much more valuable result. But in a com- 
mercial country like ours great, indeed almost insuper- 
able, difficulties present themselves in practice. But 
this is the principal problem we shall have to face in 
the real business. 

One definite lesson has at any rate been learnt during 
the manceuvres—the value of mechanical transport. 
It is true that this is not the first time that motor 
lorries etc. have appeared at our manceuvres. But 
this is the first time that they have been utilised 
on an extensive scale; and their value has been con- 
siderable. The possibility of getting up supplies and 
ammunition from a base some twenty or thirty miles 
distant has been a great advantage. It frees a com- 
mander from so much anxious thought as to the safety 
of his transport; and it is easy to conceive what an 
immense relief in a retreat would be the comparative 
safety of the baggage train. But these considerations, 
of course, only hold good when roads are available. 
Still, with the rapidly growing difficulty of obtaining 
a suitable supply of horses, it is well we have at last 
made a tangible move in this direction. 


THE CITY. 
= decline in quotations on the Stock Exchange 
this week has been out of proportion to the 


amount of liquidation in progress. Professional specu- 


lators, anticipating heavy realisations on account of the, 


Balkan scare, lowered prices sharply, and the reduced 
level was effective in preventing many people from 
selling. Paris and Berlin became alarmed before 
London was impressed with the seriousness of the 
situation, but calmer views soon prevailed, and a partial 
recovery has been made. Throughout the disturbance 
Consols and all high-class stocks remained compara- 
tively steady, and a fair amount of investment business 
has been maintained. The speculative position in 
London was complicated by the fact that Paris and 
Berlin have taken a large interest recently in stocks 
which are mainly dealt in on the London market. 
Berlin, for example, had important commitments open 
in Peruvian Corporation stocks and in Canadian 
Pacifics, while Paris was particularly interested in Rio 
Tintos and various diamond and other mining shares. 
Consequently, the stocks which recently have been in 
highest favour suffered most on the decline. The bull 
account has been considerably lightened, and the 
general opinion is that prices have seen their worst. 

A more cheerful sentiment now prevails on the Stock 
Exchange. It is recognised that war in the Balkans, 
if it comes, should not seriously disturb trade and 
finance, and the worst that is likely to happen is that 
business in stocks and shares may be reduced to small 
dimensicns for some time. This would be unfortunate, 
because it would mean that what is known as _ the 
autumn campaign in the City—the flotation of fresh 
capital issues and other financial operations—will be 
postponed, but nothing in the nature of financial panic 
is likely to occur. If war breaks out the belligerent 
countries will require all the gold they can get. They 
are not likely to get much, but the demand may lead 
to a 5 per cent. Bank rate being registered earlier 
than would otherwise have been the case. 

The results of recent issues of capital have been 
rather interesting. That the underwriters of the 
Chinese Loan were only required to take up 60 per 
cent. of the issue must be considered highly satisfactory 
in the circumstances. The underwriters of the Rio de 
Janeiro State Loan were obliged to accept 83 per cent. 


of their obligations; but the issues of debentures 
made by the Philadelphia Company and the General 
Electric Company of America are both understood to 
have been over-subscribed. 

The relative strength of Consols is attributable partly 
to the announcement that £°3,000,000 will be available 
for the Sinking Fund during the current quarter. Among 
the Government securities of countries involved in the 
political crisis Greek issues have suffered most, because 
they had previously risen unduly on rumcurs of a 
conversion scheme. The declines in Bulgarian, Servian 
and Turkish issues have not been conspicuously heavy. 
In the Home Railway department Chathams and South 
Easterns had risen on the news that the Dover Harbour 
Board had decided to spend a large sum on dock 
accommodation, principally for export of Kent coal. 
That improvement has been lost, and, similarly, Under- 
ground Railway stocks are easier because of speculative 
realisations. 

Canadian Pacifics have been interesting, and, 
in spite of the fact that the long-awaited news is 
‘““out’’, the quotation has kept remarkably strong, 
thanks to support from Wall Street. ‘The new stock, 
as expected, is to be issued at 175, and will represent 
a bonus to stockholders valued at 24 per cent. Ameri- 
cans are a very strong market. Gold imports have 
put heart into the bulls and enabled them to take 
advantage of the excellent crop position and the all- 
round improvement in trade. 

The reaction in Peruvian Corporation stocks was 
inevitable, but already a recovery from the lowest has 
been made. Among Foreign Rails holders of Mexican 
securities are still disturbed by the political situation 
in the Republic. The first of the Argentine dividends 
to be announced are those of the Buenos Ayres Western 
and Buenos Ayres Great Southern Companies, whose 
amalgamation is under discussion. ‘The distribution 
of the former company is reduced from 7}$ to 7 per 
cent. for the year as more capital now ranks for divi- 
dend. For the latter company the dividend is main- 
tained at 7 per cent. Brazilian railway securities are 
generally lower. 

The South African mining markets have been affected 
by Paris selling. Copper shares are easier on profit- 
taking, and Rio Tintos were a particularly lively market 
owing to Continental realisations and bear operations. 
The dividend declaration of £2 per share is in accord- 
ance with general expectations. 

Messrs. Dunn, Fischer and Co. are receiving applica- 
tions for the purchase at 95 per cent. of £ 1,880,000 
5 per Cent. 50-year First Mortgage Bonds of the Sao 
Paulo Electric Company, Limited, redeemable at 103 per 
cent. on six months’ notice. The bonds form part of an 
authorised issue of £/2,000,000, of which £120,000 has 
been issued in part payment of properties in Brazil. 


SUPER-SPORTSMEN. 
By VERNON RENDALL. 


HE football season, as engineered by professionals, 
their trainers and backers, has begun again, and 
reminds us of such pleasant and animating sights as 
a whole team pursuing an inferior referee round the 
ground; one player holding another round the neck 
and rejoicing in the irony of seeing his enemy penalised 
as well as illegally collared ; a clever forward pretending 
to be hurt and stopping the advance of a cleverer who 
has beaten him; the crowd hurling obscene comments 
at the players they do not wish to win—the whole 
Saturnalia of splendid trickery and money-making, 
ending next year with a clever foul every two or three 
minutes in the final tie for the Cup. These things are 
on a par with American track methods; they make 
national heroes, whose appearance anywhere is a 
signal for wild excitement and a fresh outburst of 
stories concerning the jests, the dogs, wives, trousers 
or other charms of the combatants. But, bewildering 
as these displays of apparently futile personalia are 
to the average mind, the British Press has not yet 
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reached the point of applauding all the exquisite 


trickery which annihilates ordinary success. It records 
the goals and ignores the proceedings which win 


them. But it is rapidly acquiring, unconsciously per- 
haps, that fine standard of good play which allows a 
game with a foul every three minutes to be described 
as ‘‘ unusually clean’’. The adverb is strangely two- 
edged. 

We can almost admire, on the contrary, the fervour 
with which the American Press cracks up its grand 
gamesters, and swaggers about their supreme swind- 
ling. A concrete instance will go further than many 
an argument. We noticed the other day a quotation 
from the ‘‘New York American’’ applauding a 
sprinter who worried his opponents with eight 
false starts, and wore them down so completely 
that he was able to win ‘‘the race of his life’’. 
These proceedings ‘‘ proved him to be one of the 
brainiest, as well as the swiftest, runners of his 
day’’. Thrice happy, laureated youth, to learn his 
lesson so well; to win abroad and to be praised for 
his head as well as his legs at home! According to 
Pindar (who wrote, some while since, about the real 
contests, of which the present seem to some deluded 
persons a faint but offensive caricature) this ‘‘ Olympic ”’ 
runner has the means to ‘‘ cherish life’s bloom to its 
utmost sweetness ’’, for he has been able ‘‘to have 
good success and to win therefor fair fame’’. But 
once more we are scandalously moved to doubt the 
complete felicity. This time it is an adjective: 

fair’’. Pindar ought to have been more discreet in 
his language, to have known his business better. Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle should fill up the gap and popu- 
larise this sort of hero in fiction. 

Chewing-gum is being happily introduced into this 
unhappy country. It would be a national service to 
point out that the excessive secretion of saliva accruing 
therefrom could be applied to a cricket-ball and increase 
its obliquity of turn. Our present sets of rules for 
games are lamentably meagre, and do not envisage 
any of these essentially ‘* brainy ’’ expedients. Britain 
must wake up! The success and purity of America’s 
sport are only equalled by the success and purity of 
her politics. But, novel as these ways of theirs are, 
we have our ideas, and could profit, even we others. 
This year one of the Oxford cricketers had measles 
when he played at Lord’s, but he hadn’t them bad 
enough to be a failure. Why not arrange for a whole 
side to get ’tarnal fits in their food at the first lunch 
hour? That would spifflicate them some, and make 
the fortune of a coach. 

That way glory lies—no end of it—also a national 
uplifting of brains. The spectators, in fact, get the 
exact spirit of the players. It is not a spirit which 
leads to international amity, whatever the persevering 
friends of professional propaganda may find in favour 
of it. We speak as having ample experience of the 
wonders achieved by the Football Association. The 
brave men and lads who look on are full of tricky 
fight, and strong, if not in legs, at least in language. 
When their big matches are on they make the railways 
for some miles round impossible for meaner folk. They 
thrust themselves into any and every carriage before 
anyone can get out, making it difficult for any gently 
—we had almost said, feebly—nurtured person to go 
anywhere or do anything. They reflect the glory; 
they are laureated themselves, though they exhale a 
widely different odour. But experience teaches us that 
they give way before persons of superior physique. 
That, too, is glorious; and hard in the wake of the 
‘“ brainiest ’’, they can hardly fail to become mentally 
gifted as well. They will revolutionise our manners 
and language, and revolution in itself is always 
desirable. 

The only misfortune is that a feeble minority exists 
with other views and the will to live. If the heroes, 


combatant and non-combatant, would only make a 
solitude of their own and call it sport all would be well. 
But they pervade the world; their legs bestride con- 
tinents, and their ‘‘ brainy ’’ bellowings fill the news- 


papers. We know, of course, that professional sport 
is all-important, but we should occasionally like a tenth 
of an inch for something—say the army—which, un- 
like it, needs reforming. In fact there are a good many 
delicate little swindles that might be put in a brainier 
form if the Press had time and room to do it. How- 
ever, we must not complain; we have the glorious 
fellows, and no one can say nowadays that the world 
knows nothing of its greatest men. The liberality 
with which they thrust themselves and their views on 
us when their reputation is made is quite astonishing. 


DISCRETION.* 
By R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


HE above-written word is the keynote of the book. 
A chorus of praise has burst upon the possibly 
astonished author and ambassador from all sections of 
the Press. It is a good book. A good guide-book to 
the outside fringe of South America, seen in the super- 
ficial way that the fact of his position imposes, with 
a rod of iron, on the author. When a man is an 
ambassador (from the United States to the Court of 
S. James, if my memory serves me), and when in the 
preface, which is not a preface but an advertisement, 
the author has to express his gratitude to so many 
official people, railways, governments, &c., what can 
the book be but superficial? I subjoin list of notabilities 
‘*to whom I am indebted’’. Colonel Goethals, chief 
engineer of the Panama Canal; and Colonel Gorgas, 
head of medical staff ; the officials of the Peruvian Cor- 
poration in Lima; ditto of Southern Railways in 
Mollendo, Arequipa and La Paz; ditto of Triuquentine 
Railway in Chile ; and ditto of ditto Pacific and Argen- 
tine in Mendoza and Buenos Aires ; and ditto Leopoldina 
ditto in Brazil. Also ‘' obligations ’’ expressed to firm 
of Messrs. Grace, New York, and Professor Bingham 
of Yale. ‘‘ Respectful thanks’’ to Governments of 
Chile and Brazil, and ditto of Peru, dittos Bolivia, 
Argentina and Uruguay. 

We have not got to the end even yet, for there is 
a concluding paragraph of ‘‘ thanks to many states- 
men and scholars in these six republics, and to not 
a few of my own countrymen from Britain and Canada. 
‘Praise God, from Whom all blessings flow.”’ 

The above list is lengthy but interesting, for it shows 
that the talented writer could have only seen one side 
of the countries he visited, and that side the official 
side. Nevertheless I am disarmed by a sentence I find 
on page 184: ‘‘ Yet the Icelander, whose far-distant 
isle is surrounded by a melancholy ocean, is of a lively 
and cheerful temper ’’. 

It takes me back to forty years ago, when one day 
in May a young ranchman from the Argentine Republic 
(in those days we called it the ‘‘ River Plate ’’) sought 
the chambers in the Temple of a rising barrister for 
advice as to a trip in Iceland he was about to take. 
Justly, and for ‘‘ auld lang syne’’, I cheerfully acknow- 
ledge the many merits of the book, the author’s dili- 
gence, his power of observation and his gift of 
depicting scenery. 

Moreover, there is a large humanity that runs through 
and illumines all the book, a thing unusual in these 
days of blood and gold. Also at times there is an 
attempt to get free from the easy optimism (see Intro- 
duction xxii) which is responsible for so much cruelty, 
resulting, as it does, in acquiescing that, all that is, is 
right. Nothing is harder, ne déplaise 4 Mr. Bryce, 
than pessimism. How pleasant a world it would be 
if we could eat our dinner at a club, and go out into 
the street satisfied and ‘‘ guilleret’’ (I know no proper 
English equivalent for the word), humming a little air, 
and not ashamed when a pore devil comes up and begs 
a copper, as we step into a cab! 

Perfectability is what the author really means (I put 
iz to him, by the remembrance of our talk in Paper 
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Buildings, forty years ago); but Optimism, no. _ This 
leads us straight to the partition of Persia, the alliance 
with the knout, to Tripoli, Morocco, and ‘‘a vast”’ of 
other things (excuse the Scotticism). All through the 
book are scattered little literary touches full of grace, 
as when he says, speaking of albatrosses,. . . *‘ Steady 
as was their flight, it would have needed a good marks- 
man to hit one with a cross-bow, had such a weapon 
been by ill-luck on board’’. Though not blank verse, 
this passage is really rhymed prose, a much harder 
vehicle to manage than is verse. It reveals a grace and 
a humanity that makes one wonder that the writer of 
it has been for years a member of what has been called 
‘the useless profession ’’’, and which in his case has 
been useless indeed, as he gave no warning to his 
countrymen about the disgraceful juggle of the Panama 
Canal. 

On page 393 occurs another felicitous phrase, ‘‘ Even 
the bare faces of the gneiss rock, too steep for any soil 
to rest upon, support a plant with a thick whorl of 
succulent leaves that is somehow able to find sustenance 
from air and moisture only, its roots anchored into some 
slight roughness of the rock ’’. ‘* Anchored ”’ is good, 
and the whole passage worthy to have been penned 
by Mr. Hudson, the great English prose-writer, from 
the River Plate. 

Again, the whole chapter on Magellan’s Straits is 
full of power, that is, descriptive power, and puts before 
one the desolate strip of sea that Nature set between 
the two great oceans, with its low beetling cliffs, its 
lofty peaks, its furious tide, its greyish forests of Antarc- 
tic beech, and all its air of being remote, unfriendly, 
hostile to mankind with a sure and artistic touch. 
Again, it is curious to read that in the Falkland 
Islands, ‘‘ though the landscape is bare, fir trees can 
with difficulty be induced to grow . . . still we found 
something attractive in this remote and singular spot, 
for one has a constantly stimulative sense of the vast 
expanse of sky and sea. . .’’ Read and observe with 
this what a great man said of a similar scene. In the 
**Voyage of the Beagle’’ Darwin says: ‘‘In calling 
up images of the past, I find that the plains of Pata- 
gonia frequently cross before my eyes. Yet these 
plains are pronounced by all wretched and _ useless. 
They can be described only by negative characters, 
without habitations, without water, they support only 
a few dwarf plants. Why then—and the case is not 
peculiar to myself—have these arid wastes taken so 
firm a hold on my memory?’’ Darwin preferred these 
arid plains to all the glories of Tahiti and Rio Janeiro— 
as does his humble follower who pens these lines. 

Mr. Bryce, too, feels, I fancy, for he writes con- 
vincingly, in such forgotten wastes the same allure- 
ment in the wild. I dwell upon the literary aspect of 
the book, for in good truth there is little else to dwell 
upon. The writer never seems to have spoken to a 
South American. Throughout the panorama is un- 
rolled before the eyes as at a kinematograph. Aloof 
he sits, Olympian, in the drawing-room car of some of 
the great railway companies that I have named (on his 
authority). His authorities are Humboldt and Prescott, 
both writers of repute, but neither interesting by their 
antiquity, nor yet what is called ‘“‘up to date’’. Of 
all the interesting literature about the conquest of Peru, 
as ‘‘Garcilasso de la Vega, Inca’’, ‘‘ Pedro Cieza de 
l.con’’, ‘‘ Polo de Ondegardo’’, or the like, he never 
Says a word; even of Cuzco or of Ollantaytambo, 
where a word of two upon them would have come in, 
in an illuminating way, with more effect than the dry 
information taken from Prescott, who was a party 
writer of the most biassed kind. He does, indeed, quote 
Pigafetta, and to some purpose, for he appears to have 
been the first man to describe the guanaco, but in a 
manner of his own. 

On the other hand, the writer’s references to his own 
extensive travels often are instanced with great effect, 
as when he compares the Andes and the Himalayas 
with the authority of one who has seen both. The 
same obtains when he speaks of the glorious view over 
the plateau of Andhuac from Chapultepec, con- 
trasting it with views in Asia Minor and in Italy. In 


these respects the book is admirable, and nothing 
treating South America as a whole has been put forth 
of a like merit since the works of Humboldt, Darwin, 
and the great ‘‘ Relacion Historica’? of Don Jorge 
Juan and Don Antonio de Ulloa, published in 1748. 
To them, perhaps, I might join Felix de Azara, but all 
these writers were firstly men of science and, with the 
exception of Don Jorge Juan, left politics alone. 
Naturally, Mr. Bryce writes of more modern times, 
but not a whit more liberally than any of the illustrious 
men whose names I have set down. Still, it is high 
praise to name his work with theirs. Yes, and many 
an unpretentious book of travels written by an ordinary 
man lets you a thousand times deeper into the people’s 
life than does the more pretenticus work of Mr. Bryce. 
Everything that a man could see from a special car he 
saw; all that a man can learn (not very much) from 
speaking to those high in authority he learned; his 
observation is in a way amazing, and in several 
passages one sees he is a traveller to whom heat, cold, 
and bad food and fleas mean nothing, but one misses 
the familiar note that only comes from unofficial men. 
A writer of his intelligence and his experience of the 
world with an encyclopedia by his side, could have told 
us everything that we find in his book seated in his 
arm-chair at Washington . . . all but the descriptions 
of the scenery. What he imparts about the Indian 
races, the Quichuas and the Aymards, is ready to hand 
in Prescott; and the same holds good about the rest 
as far as people are concerned. As it appears to me, 
he is in error when he calls San Martin the Washington 
of South America; that name belongs (I will be judged 
by South Americans) to Simon Bolivar. As regards 
the bad feeling between her ancient colonies and Spain, 
that is a thing now past or passing, and again I ask 
South Americans to judge. All the reflexions on wars 
and revolutions are just, and with delight one sees the 
Ambassador is prejudiced neither for colour nor for 
race. One sentence specially deserves high commenda- 
tion in these days, as when he says if war and battles 
purify and strengthen men bringing out patriotism and 
all the antique virtues, South Americans should be the 
finest people in the world. 

Strange to relate, with the exception of a few insig- 
nificant slips, the Spanish names are all correctly 
spelled; but on page 281 there is a slip (only in one 
letter) in speaking of the pass by which General 
San Martin crossed the Andes, that makes the word 
one of such Georgian indecency that in the second 
edition it had better be put right. 

The book is certainly interesting and, above all 
things, excellently written. It contains nothing that 
can be counted new or in the least unknown, but yet 
the writer’s personality gives it a charm that nothing 
can impair. 

As to his judgments on the people of the various 
States he saw, all in the space of four revolving moons, 
they are interesting, but evidently taken second-hand. 
His speculations as to the future of the republics . . . 
are wild speculations . . . such as we all can make. 
There is, however, a grave omission in the work. The 
writer set out on his task to tell us of the South 
American Republics, yet, but for a passing word or 
two, he keeps mumchance on Panama! Still this is 
the newest of all the States southward of Mexico, and 
came into existence in four days. This Mr. Bryce knows 
just as well as I do, and I propose to give the history 
of how the miracle was done, and how, by the mere 
waving of a cheque for forty million dollars, Panama 
rose like an island out of the mud of international 
finance under the zgis of ex-Colonel Roosevelt. 


PAST AND FUTURE. 
By Joun F. Runciman. 


@3 some subjects there can be no profitable dis- 

cussion with certain people. It would be a sheer 
waste of time to try to convince a blind man, and especi- 
ally a blind woman, that a distant building is red and 
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not peacock-blue, and still more so to argue as to the 
respective charms of the two tints when employed for 
painting houses. If a Bacon enthusiast tells you the 
psalm translations admitted to be Bacon’s are fine 
poetry you will at once, if you are wise or busy, or 
both, agree that the great lawyer and scoundrel wrote 
all Shakespeare’s plays and probably a part of ** Para- 
dise Lost’’; you certainly have no common ground on 
which to fight a literary duel. ‘‘Sim’larly ’’, as Joe 
Gargery used to remark, if a man before proceeding 
o settle the relative merits of ‘* Pagliacci’? and 
‘* Zingari’’ asks you to concede that Leoncavallo is 
amongst the great composers you will promptly tell that 
man to go his way in peace. A critic, be he a gifted 
amateur or a mere professional gentleman, who 
believes Leoncavallo to be a great composer, or even 
only a moderately great one, will believe anything. A 
judge, addressing a prisoner, said he seemed to be a 
capable man—that was, a man capable of anything. 
The prisoner might have retorted ‘* Tu quoque ’’; but 
a critic who retorted to me that because I think little 
of Leoncavallo I am capable of anything would palpably 
be in the wrong, the proof being that I am not capable 
of thinking much of Leoncavallo. 

This digression is out of place, of course, for I should 
have started a subject to digress from; but I stick to 
my arrangement because it is expedient at the outset 
to guard against the presumption that I at any time 
accepted Leoncavallo at more than his true worth. I 
remember the first performance in England of 
Cavalleria Rusticana’’ and shortly afterwards of 
‘* Pagliacci’. The first with its lust, bloodshed and 
murder simply disgusted me; the music of the second 
was a little better—a little more like music. But it was 
like Verdi at his most vulgar, without one of Verdi’s 
eceasional graceful touches or any of Verdi's un- 
doubtedly sincere feeling. The story was much the 
same as ‘‘Cavalleria’’—ail brutal lust and stupid 
jealousy. Dramas of jealousy do not interest me. 
1 would have cured Othello by pouring a bucket of 
ice-cold water over him, and to these two Italian or 
Sicilian heroes I would apply a horsewhip. But Shake- 
speare gave us lines of beautiful poetry ; and it cannot 
be urged in favour of Mascagni and Leoncavailo that 
they gave us bars of beautiful music. Since I have 
some—not much—stomach for ‘‘ Othello’’ it is not on 
account of the subject that I have none whatever for 
** Paghacci’’: it is on account of the want of beauty 
and the bruta! insistence with which the merely coarse, 
abattoir side cf the play is dwelt on. ‘* ’Twere best 
done quickly ’’ was not Leoncavallo’s motto: get to the 
door of the slaughter-house as fast as we can and then 
—wait as long as possible and rejoice in our money’s- 
worth. Why, even in ‘‘Carmen’’, a drama of passion, 
libidinousness and jealousy, we are not hurried on to 
the last scene and asked to regard that as what we 
have come out to see : the actual murder is the climax of 
the whole business, it is true, but it is swiftly over. 

Undoubtedly Mascagni or his friends hit uvon a new 
idea ; and just as undoubtedly Leoncavallo copied them. 
That idea once exploited neither composer had anything 
left in him. Leaving Mascagni on one side as not, 
artistically, worth notice, consider the other’s record— 
failure, failure, failure. When the Kaiser wished to 
have a national German opera written he followed the 
English example. That is, we got our national anthem 
from Germany—Hanover, to be more precise—and for 
use on big occasions we got an Italian, Costa, to dish 
it up; and for his national opera the German Emperor 
went to Italy and Leoncavallo. Reverberating peals of 
laughter from Berlin shook Europe, and not all the 
**command ”’ performances that the courts could secure 
would bring the thing to life. It was a still-born mon- 
strosity, and no coroner's jury existed to bring in a 
verdict that the body was that of a strange animal three 
years old, but there was no evidence to show that it 
had ever been alive; even a coroner’s jury would not 
go so far as that. So Leoncavallo went muddling on 
till the Hippodrome people heard of him. In ancient 


days they would not have heard of him. Once upon a 
lime, strange as It may seem to modern folk, there were 


no publishers piously willing to spend their money on 
booming composers with a view of clearing off editions 
of unsuccessful works. Nowadays such generous men 
live and breathe; and perhaps it is owing to them that 
musicians like Leoncavallo live and breathe. Anyhow, 
the Hippodrome authorities heard of him and invited 
him to write them an opera. 

So ‘‘ The Ginsies ’’ came to light in London. It was 
greeted rapturously by a quaint audience to assemble 
in an English music-hall. A group, or some groups, 
of ladies and gentlemen, whose accents betrayed an 
Italian origin, wanted every song twice or thrice over ; 
and in one case they heard a song thrice over. That 
this spoilt whatever there was of the dramatic in the 
plot mattered nothing to them. The singer approached 
from a distance, entered and sang his song, was encored 
and went out. He came back and went through the 
performance or operation again. Now this is the precise 
point which provokes this notice. Are we to put up with 
this sort of thing in a civilised London? In spite of 
all the efforts of Covent Garden, Bellini and Donizetti 
have been relegated to those realms of eternal bliss, 
the library-shelves of Covent Garden. Now suddenly 
we find a financially powerful syndicate coming forward 
to revive a most atrocicus kind of old-fashioned Italian 
opera. The daily Press has not taken the right attitude ; 
it is hardly to be expected that it weuld; and we find 
this ‘*Gipsies’’ concoction half-praised and_half- 
damned, but treated as a work of art worthy of serious 
consideration. It is not; and it is devlorable that in 
London we should have such rubbish thrust upon us as 
the work of a celebrated composer. Leoncavallo and 
Mascagni are long dead—let us not resurrect their dry 
bones. 

Leoncavallo and Mascagni belong to that most horrible 
form of the past—a past that has not yet become a part 
of the old old-world, the genuine old-world. They are 
closer to us than crinolines, but there is a suspicion 
of the antimacassar and bustle about them. They have 
no suspicion, I must suppose, that they are out-played 
and out-done and relegated to the realms of dead things ; 
but we who belong to the living generation understand 
that they do; and the hungry generation which is aris- 
ing under our feet to hurl us gown will not so much 
as stop to consider them. Except in the most brilliant 
epochs, its growing epochs, the really virile artists 
have had to hark back to the predecessors. Even 
Bach, in the most healthy period of German music, had 
to copy ; but when the life threatened to die completely 
out of German music Wagner had to re-base his art on 
Weber. Now, neither Leoncavallo nor Mascagni has 
any primitive inspiration : both are copyists and neither 
copies anything worth the copying. They copy the 
popular features of Verdi and of no one but Verdi. 
Not one note in their scores that has the slightest value 
does not come from Verdi. They dished it up with 
fresh decorations and the imitations were successful 
at first with the populace; but when they tried the 
game again the populace did not respond. And now, 
at long last, a quarter of a century after their first 
experiments were placed before the world, the pub- 
lishers are determined to have a re-birth—a re-birth 
which, never mind how many music-halls are called in 
as midwives, should never come about. If these Italians 
are going to arrange the future of English music, let 
us quit England. 1 dare say there is some fragment of 
the elobe where there are no wars and no Italian opera- 
manufacturers. 

With pleasure I turn from the nossible future to 
the irremediable pvast—from these little Italians to 
great Germans. <A while back I discussed at length 
in these columns the brave doings of Kreisler, Bauer 
and Casals. This group has now shed Kreisler—as 
fine an artist as any of the three—and his place is to 
be taken by Thibaud. The wisdom of this change I do 
not question. Kreisler, great virtuoso though he is, 
thinks too much of himself and too little of the music 
he has to play. All the same, such trio playing had 
not been heard in London, and the present series of 
concerts—which begins on 9 October—promises to be 
even more interesting. 
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“THE TURNING POINT.” 
By JoHN PALMER. 


T is a curious feature of the present theatrical dis- 
contents that the majority of dramatic authors do 
not know what to make of their own works. Sir Arthur 
Pinero writes ‘‘ Preserving Mr. Panmure ’’; and, on 
coming to read it through, is completely baffled. He 
does not know what “ Preserving Mr. Panmure”” is. 
Of course it is not a ‘‘ tragedy ’’. He does not think 
it is a ‘comedy ’’. He cannot persuade himself it is 
a‘*farce’’. He rejects the common refuge of the time, 
bravely refusing to confess himself beaten by calling it, 
simply, a play ’’, or a “‘drama’’. But he is visited 
by a happy thought. ‘‘ Preserving Mr. Panmure ”’, 
neither tragedy, comedy, nor farce, is a ‘* comic play ”’. 
Some time ago Mr. R. C. Carton, similarly unable to 
know what it wads he had written, struck out a new 
line of definition by calling his ‘‘ The Eccentric Lord 
Comberdene ”’ a novelette ’’. 

It would be mere pedantry to complain of all this 
uncertainty, if it were honestly a recognition of the 
complexity of life and the inadequacy of definition. 
Unfortunately this is not so. The more conscientious of 
our dramatic authors are afraid of clear definition, not 
because their message is complex, kut because their 
stvle is confused. ‘‘ Preserving Mr. Panmure’? is not 
a comedy of manners, since it depends for much of its 
laughter on mere situation, unrelieved by the least pre- 
tence at the exhibition of character. Nor is it a farce, 
since it occasionally depends for its effect upon satirical 
delineation of social types. It is too artificial for 
comedy; it is not sufficiently artificial for farce; and 
the hybrid character of the product is not disguised 
by calling it a ‘‘ comic play ’’. The result of this con- 
fusion of styles in our best authors is that we are no 
longer producing good comedies or good farces. It 
is even worse than that: we are not even trying to 
produce them. 

The distinction between a comedy and a farce is as 
clear as the distinction between a tragedy and a melo- 
drama. There can be no mixture of the ingredients 
without complete destruction of both. Farce and melo- 
drama are plays of the puppet-show. ‘They are not 
terms of contempt. They hang upon a set of conven- 
tions which, when they are accepted, leave unlimited 
scope in the author for literary brilliance, dexterity of 
construction, and every resource at his command as a 
man of the theatre. The perfect farce is as rare as the 
perfect comedy, and in its way fully as reputable. The 
decay of farces in a country that has produced perfect 
examples of the type is quite lamentable. Wycherley’s 
‘*The Country Wife’’ and Wilde’s ‘‘ The Importance 
of Being Earnest ’’ are as perfect farces as any I know 
of in the French. As to the perfect melodrama—that 
has yet to be written; though ‘‘ Punch and Judy”? is 
a very good specimen. The essential point about 
melodrama, as about farce, is that the audience should 
never be asked to examine into the motives of their 
puppets. They must be moved so dexterously, and so 
rapidly, that our pleasure must continually be in the 
skill of the manipulator. The surprise I feel when, after 
seme farcical or melodramatic interlude of a modern 
play, the puppet suddenly pauses upon the wire, 
begins to explain the reason of his being, and to enter 
into an analysis of his conduct, is only comparable 
to the amazement I should feel if Punch were 
suddenly to pause in chastisement of Judy to de- 
scribe himself as a ‘‘brutalist’’, and to justify 
wife-beating elaborately to his conscience. Obviously 
if farce or melodrama, which depends for effect 
on the conventional absence of reasonable motive 
suddenly turns into comedy or tragedy which depends 
for effect upon the analysis and understanding of the 
mind and heart of its heroes, the effect will be equally 
destructive of both. Copper is an excellent metal; 
HNO, is an excellent acid. Put them together, and 
the result is a nasty fume. 

We have so far forgotten how to write farces in 
England that we are at present unable even to act them. 


‘Le Petit Café’’ of Tristan Bernard is, in French, an 
excellent farce. Translated and acted into English it 
is mere noise and tedious high spirits. If Mr. Cyril 
Maude were as great a farceur and as able a manager 
as Garrick himself, he could not at the Playhouse to-day 
give to an English audience the faintest idea of the 
appeal to a French audience of ‘*‘ Le Petit Café’’. But 
he might certainly make a more determined attempt 
todo so than he seems to have done. First, one capable 
actor in a company is not enough, even if his part is 
as big as prize turnips in 1912. Second, it is neces- 
sary to be sure that a competent translation has been 
made of the original author. Third, the producer 
should be quite sure that every member of the com- 
pany knows that French dramatic authors still write 
farces which they do not intend to be mistaken for 
something else. Fourth—there are scores of addi- 
tional reasons; but ‘‘ The Turning Point ’’ has yet to 
be considered. 

Now, someone in ‘‘ The Turning Point’’ girds 
rather unnecessarily at melodrama. The speaker was 
thinking, of course, of the “ strong ’’ plays occasionally 
dismissed by superior critics as ‘* melodramatic ’’ in the 
slang or newspaper use of the term. He was using the 
term melodrama as a reproach ; though there is no more 
reproach in the term melodrama than in the term book. 
There are good books and bad books; and it is no 
insult to suggest that a book is a book. However, the 
personages of ‘* The Turning Point ’’ need not be in the 
least afraid that they will be mistaken for people in a 
melodrama. ‘‘ The Turning Point’’ is nothing what- 
ever like a melodrama. Far from being a puppet play 
with a swift series of exciting incidents, moving too 
rapidly for the pursuit of critical reflexion, and entirely 
depending for interest on a rapid succession of things 
that happen sufficient unto themselves, ‘‘ The Turning 
Point ’’ is an almost endless succession of personal ex- 
planations. We are invited, not to watch the hero, 
but to understand him; not to be thrilled at his perpe- 
tration of a murder, but to be interested in his mental 
and moral condition at the moment of the deed. It 
is a mere accident of fortune, and nothing to do with 
type, that the characters of ‘‘ The Turning Point ’’ are 
so far like the characters of a melodrama that it is not 
possible on reflexion to understand them. The play is 
melodramatic in the false sense that the characters do 
violent things for insufficient and obscure reasons; it 
is not melodramatic in the true sense that we are able 
to enjoy what they do for its own sake. We don’t 
want to know why people do things in a melodrama : 
it is part of the game not to care. But we do want 
to know why the characters in ‘‘ The Turning Point ”’ 
do things; and, though they spend most of their time 
trying to explain it to us, we are unable to find out. 
The distinction is more important than the similarity. 

The new “‘ play ’’ at the S. James’ suffers from a real 
confusion of styles. Its utter failure to convince us 
that the author imaginatively saw a single one of the 
incidents he so competently records, or imaginatively 
realised a single one of the characters he presents to us, 
is partly the result of his inability to know what it was 
he was trying to do. He hoped his hero’s speeches 
were not “‘ heroics ’’, and he hoped he was not exhaust- 
ing the “stock situations of melodrama ’’—he fre- 
quently pauses in his play to tell us as much. In fact, 
he was not sure how he really wanted to amuse us. 
Why should not he give us heroics and the stock situa- 
tions of melodrama? They are vastly diverting, if they 
are competently done. There is throughout ‘‘ The 
Turning Point ’’ an atmosphere of apology. ‘‘ You 
may think ’’, the author seems to be saying, ‘‘ that my 
play is merely intended to amuse you with blood and 
thunde: ; but you are mistaken.’’ The author preferred 
to hope he was doing no such thing; and, hesitating 
what to do, has done nothing at all. ‘* The Turning 
Point ’’ falls between tragi-comedy (a legitimate mix- 
ture) and melodrama, just as almost every English 
funny play falls between farce and comedy. For melo- 
drama the situations are not sufficiently diverting or 
numerous ; for tragi-comedy the characterisation is not 
sufficiently credible or profound. 
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AN INFANT ODYSSEY. 
By Firson Younc. 


I DEEM myself fortunate in being able to communi- 

cate to the readers of the SatuRDAY REVIEW one 
of the most interesting literary documents that I have 
ever come across. To anyone who cares about 
language, the way in which people give expression to 
their thoughts, the attempt to impart information or 
tell some story which they may have in their minds is 
always a fascinating study; but when you get an 
example of formal narrative language uttered by a child 
of six and a half years the interest and the fascination 
are superlative. I need only preface this narrative with 
a statement of the circumstances in which it was 
written. It is the work, as I said, of a boy aged six 
and a half years; it was dictated to his father in the 
train going up to London, and scrupulously recorded 
by him just as it was told. The punctuation used corre- 
sponds with the natural pauses in the narrative, which 
was uttered fluently and clearly, without halts or correc- 
tions or confusion of any kind. What makes it especi- 
ally interesting is that I can guarantee the accuracy 
and fidelity of the transcription; that it was done 
without any idea of audience, merely to while away 
a railway journey; and most of all, perhaps, because 
of the extraordinary clarity of mind shown in grasping 
the essentials of a complicated story, and the vigour 
and beauty of the language used in expressing them, 
in spite of childish faults and mental short-vircuits. 
I am not permitted to give the author’s name, but it 
is a famous name; and if one were to apply the princi- 
ples of heredity to the bearer of it, one would expect 
to find high literary ability, vigour of intellect tinged 
with a somewhat sombre austerity, allied with great 
originality and a sense of beauty and imaginative 
freedom. Students of heredity may examine it for 
themselves from that point of view. Here is the 
narrative. 


ACHILLES AND HECTOR DURING THE SIEGE OF TROY. 


‘* There was once a certain Achilles of Greece. His 
father was by name Peleus, and his mother by name 
Thesus (sic), a goddess, and also a certain Hector of 
Troy. His father was King Priam of Troy, and his 
mother Queen Hecuba, the wife of King Priam. And 
the brother of Hector, by name Paris, stole fair Helen, 
the wife of Menelaus, King of Sparta. And therefore 
the whole host of the Greeks and the bravest princes 
of every country and town of Greece came to fight, to 
get back the fair Helen of Sparta. Amongst them was 
Ajax and Diomedes and Ulysses, King of Ithaca, and 
the great Achilles. And Achilles with Ajax at his right 
and Diomedes at his left-hand side, and Hector with 
Glaucus at his right-hand side and his brother Paris 
at his left, charged each other. And Ajax threw his 
spear at Glaucus and Glaucus his spear at Ajax. But 
the spear of Glaucus passed under the shield of Ajax 
and hit the greave in which the right leg of Ajax was, 
but passed not through. And Ajax’s spear hit with 
great force the shield of Glaucus so that it broke, and 
passed through the armour, through the girdle, and 
through the tunic, and pierced the skin, so that the 
red blood flowed, but not killing him. And AE£neas, 
seeing the doings of Ajax, drove to Glaucus and lifted 
him carefully into his chariot and drove him through 
the ranks of the Trojans, through the Sczan Gate into 
Troy. And the spear of Hector passed through the 
first layer of gold on the shield of Achilles, and there 
stuck, and with one hand Achilles drew from the 
shield the spear of Hector and thrust it with great force 
through the chariot of Hector, so that it wounded his 
charioteer. Then threw he his own spear at the helm 
of Hector, but missed, and slew in the neck his 
charioteer, and then raging with anger Achilles flew 
with drawn sword right at the horses of Hector, 
sped through the first horse’s chest and out of the 
back of his neck. Then with one quick draw, drew 
the sword from the horse’s neck and flew at the back 
of the chariot of Hector and wounded Hector in the 


very back, so that Polydamas came and lifted Hector 
into his chariot and drove him to Troy as A£neas had 
done to Glaucus. 

‘*Then Achilles, leaping again into his chariot, in 
which Patrocles held the reins, drove on into the 
thickest of the fight towards the Trojan ranks. Straight 
towards the great chariot of AZneas rode that mighty 
Achilles. Then crash together went the wheels of each 
chariot, shield-boss to shield-boss, their spears through 
the air came dashing, like fear against their helms. 
Plume after plume was battered in that great battle 
of death. Then with a sudden thrust, crash, Achilles 
threw his hand upon his sword handle, drew from the 
sheath in which it hung, and smote hard upon the helm 
of Aéneas, so that Aineas shuddered beneath the blow 
and fell from his chariot. Never too soon, for now 
Hector was amongst the Trojans and gave help to 
“Eneas, to pay him for help he had given to him only 
an hour ago, and saved him from death, and lifting 
him in his arms from that great field of death where 
he lay, he placed him in his own chariot, and drove it 
himself fast back to Troy. 

II, 

‘‘Meanwhile Agamemnon was discussing council 
with Ulysses and Nestor, of how that Troy might be 
taken without these great and terrible long years of 
sorrow, in which so many were suffering such great 
grief on that battlefield of death, and their wives were 
suffering so much, that then spake up Ulysses of Ithaca, 
‘We will send messages to our wives, O mighty 
Agamemnon, tidings that we are safe, and receive news 
from home in return’. 

III. 

‘*Then the two armies made peace. From the army 
of Greece came forth Achilles and from the army of 
Troy came forth Hector. And with drawn swords the 
two flew upon each other. Shield-boss to shield-boss, 
sword upon each helmet clattered ; the heralds of Priam 
and Agamemnon saw well that the fight was unfair, and 
therefore divided Hector and Achilles from their duel. 
For the evening was drawing near, and the two armies 
departed, the Greek army to their camp and the Trojan 
army to Troy. 

IV. 

‘* Next morning the two armies met together with 
a fiercer clatter than ever—Hector leading the Trojan 
army and Achilles the Greek. But when the men of 
Troy saw Achilles they fled before his hands. Hector 
and Afneas alone remained to take the doings of the 
Greeks. Thus spake Hector to Achilles: ‘Send forth 
two of thy men to fight with us’. And Achilles called to 
Ajax and Diomedes to come and fight, for Diomedes to 
fight with A2neas, and Ajax with Hector. Then Hector 
called to the men of Troy to come and be not such 
cowards. And they came, and the two armies made 
place for the two duels to be fought. Ulysses and 
Glaucus marked the places in which the duels were 
to be fought. First came forth Ajax with a spear in 
each hand, walked towards Hector where he stood, 
and, casting the right-hand spear at the face of Hector, 
missed and hit his brother Paris who stood behind, 
wounding him in the thigh. Then Hector cast his 
spear with great force, aiming at the shield of Ajax. 
It hit the shield in the very middle and passed through 
the bronze, but stuck fast in the hide, and Ajax drew 
from the shield the spear and stuck it in the ground 
at the feet of Hector. Then Ajax cast the second spear 
right at the middle of the shield of Hector with such 
force that it broke the shield, pierced through the 
armour ; but Hector shrunk away and the spear pierced 
not the skin. Then Hector drove back to Troy, and 
Ajax took his place among the Greeks. 

‘“*Then came forth AZneas and Diomedes—A£neas 
with two spears in his hand and Diomedes with one. 
fEneas cast first his spear, aiming at the leg of 
Diomedes ; but Diomedes with a swift shrink escaped 
the spear, and it stuck in the ground in front of 
Ulysses, who picked the spear up and threw it into the 
ranks of the men of Ajax. Ajax whom it came to first 
caught the spear and broke it. Then Diomedes cast 
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a spear with great force at the helmet of AZneas, but 
missed and hit Glaucus who stood behind Afneas. 
Diomedes in great anger rushed with drawn sword on 
/Eneas and smote with great force upon his helmet. 
He broke the helmet, missed the head, and hit the 
shoulder, and wounded AZneas, that he was lifted into 
the chariot of Hector, who had now come back on to 
the plain 


At this point the train reached King’s Cross Station, 
and the small author’s only concern was that, although 
he felt that he had told his story and finished all he 
had to say, he had left one of the two spears of Aineas 
unaccounted for. Otherwise the incident was over so 
far as he was concerned, and he has never dreamed that 
anyone else would ever hear of it or be interested in it ; 
nor, need I add? will he be informed of its appearance 
here. 

One must remember, of course, that this boy was 
steeped in the Homeric legend, and had drunk deep 
in the fountains of Church’s prose narrative. That is 
where his vocabulary comes from, for, of course, the 
greatest writer in the world must get his vocabulary 
from somewhere. There are whole sentences which 
are obviously echoes; but when you have made every 
allowance for this, there remains the remarkable clarity 
and conciseness of the narrative, its glowing commo- 
tion and rippling continuity, as well as the treasure of 
such original phrases as ‘‘a swift shrink’’, ‘‘ great 
battle of death’’, ‘‘terrible long years of sorrow”’, 
‘‘fled before his hands’’, ‘‘never too soon’’, ‘‘ slew 
in the neck’’, and ‘‘ Hector and AEneas alone remained 
to take the doings of the Greeks’’. Most of all, I like 
to think of the splendid concentration of this childish 
brain on the vision which it was attempting to repro- 
duce, undisturbed by the flashing by of the world out- 
side the railway carriage, and only apparently a little 
confused and hurried as the train slowed into the 
terminus and forced the narrator from his dreams to 
the bewildering tumult of everyday London. ‘ 


SPANISH HOTELS. 


pew countries afford better opportunities to enter- 

prising hotel speculators than does the kingdom 
of Spain. It has hitherto only been visited by a limited 
number of foreigners, and these usuaily come at Easter 
when they are attracted by religious processions and 
other festivities, such as the Feria at Seville. Need- 
less to say the hotels and railways are alike over- 
crowded then, at least in those favoured spots which 
specially appeal to the tourist ; although there are many 
other Spanish towns which afford equal attractions, but 
have not been proverly advertised; and yet Spain is 
certainly not at its best in either March or April. The 
foreigner must be made to understand, if hotels are to 
pay, that there are other months which are far more 
suitable. May and June are probably the best ; for then 
the trees and crops can with their verdure set out the 
deeper colouring of the soil. Spaniards, however, 
prefer the autumn, which is beautiful when the 
atmosphere has been freshened by the September 
showers. We can hardly expect to find throughout 
Spain those luxurious hotels which are being built in 
many European capitals and health resorts, until there 
is an adequate return for the capital invested. _ First- 
class hotels must have a longer tourist season than a 
few weeks in the spring. The ‘‘ Fédération des Syndi- 
cats d’Initiative Franco-Hispano-Portugaise ’’, which 
is under the King’s patronage, wish to bring this home 
both to the Spaniard and the foreigner, and they are 
therefore inaugurating an autumn season, when two 
specially conducted tours will be arranged. One of 
these will absorb the whole month of October and go 
through the old towns of the east and south from 
Barcelona to Valencia and Cadiz, returning by Tangier, 
cross over to Morocco, to Seville and Madrid. The 
other will be less ambitious, for it will only visit San 
Sebastian, Burgos, and Salamanca before making for 
Madrid. These tours will be accompanied by the 
revival of many an old custom that will connect modern 


Spain with the days of its historic greatness. Thus at 
Salamanca a doctor will be invested with all the pomp 
and circumstance that was common in the fifteenth 
century, when the University attracted to its lectures 
the most eminent men of Europe. Both these tours 
will culminate in a congress which will be held at 
Madrid during the last week of the month, when a 
serious attempt will be made to place the whole hotel 
industry on a more practical footing. One discussion 
will concentrate itself on the most suitable form of 
hotel and village inn; whilst others will endeavour to 
organise the industry by establishing professional 
schools and bringing Spanish hotel-keepers into touch 
with their colleagues elsewhere. 

Many Spanish enthusiasts will deplore all this and 
argue that Spain must lose all its attraction if 
tourists are to be brought there in the same way as 
they are led through Switzerland, the Rhine, and the 
cathedral cities of France. They may console them- 
selves with the reflexion that the revolution must be 
gradual and that many years must elapse before the 
whole country can be brought into line. In the mean- 
while there is ample material for those who wish to 
have a general idea of the country. Three years ago 
it was not easy to find anything approaching comfort 
outside the Hétel de Paris at Madrid; but it suffered 
from all the disadvantages of its monopoly, and visitors 
had either to accept exorbitant terms or to seek 
quarters elsewhere. The Hétel Ritz is at present its 
most formidable rival; whilst the Palace Hotel, with 
its eight hundred rooms, will enter into competition 
within the next few days. Neither of these can 
hope at present to pay if they are to supply the same 
luxuries as their rivals in London and Paris. The 
season is too short, and many of their rooms must 
be empty during most of the year. The whole situa- 
tion will, however, change when foreigners realise that 
May and June, September from the 15th on, October 
and November are far better seasons for visiting Spain 
than March or April. These hotels will also be able 
to do a better trade when they appeal to the foreigner 
through lower prices at other periods of the year and 
bring home to them by judicious advertisement that 
much of Spanish art and Spanish architecture can be 
seen when the climate is not so propitious. The same 
may be said of those other towns which have preserved 
far more of their native characteristics than the capital ; 
for Burgos, Valladolid, Seville, Grenada, Cordova, 
Leon, and Santiago were flourishing cities when 
Madrid was a small village, until Philip II. had trans- 
formed it into the capital of his monarchy. 

In all these centres substantial progress has been 
made. It is therefore all the more strange that two of 
the most attractive provinces of Spain should have 
remained so much behind the times. Estramadura is 
a lovely country, but it suffers from want of railways, 
good roads and hotels, and yet such old towns as 
Guadalupe, with its collection of Zurbarans, its 
magnificent abbey and church; Trujillo, the home 
of Pizarro, the conqueror of Peru; and S. Yuste, 
where Charles V. realised at last the vanity of all 
human things, ought to be made more accessible 
to the outside world. There is, it is true, some 
talk of a motor service which will connect them 
all with one another and with the outside world; but 
nothing had been done three months ago. ‘The king- 
dom of Galicia, further north, may be easily reached 
by steamer from Southampton or Liverpool to either 
Corufia or Vigo, whilst Santiago is not more than 
forty-eight hours from Charing Cross. It is a wonder- 
fully fertile country and produces almost every kind of 
tree, crop, plant, and flower. Though it has been 
called the Switzerland of Spain its highest peak does 
not rise to more than seven thousand feet, but its 
scenery combines the wildness of the Scotch moor with 
the richness of an almost tropical vegetation. The 
mountains, which often rise sheer from those exquisite 
** rios’’ or fiords, are lined with luxuriant crops of oats, 
corn, and barley, sheltered by oak, ash, beech, and 
chestnut and olive trees, whilst their summits are 
crowned by forests of pine and larch. Its mountain 
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torrents teem with fish of every kind, and its forests 
give shelter to both big and small game. The Cathe- 
dral of Santiago is one of the finest in Christendom, 
whilst there are less pretentious churches to be found 
at Tuy, Lugo, Mondaleone, and Orense. Its roads are 
decidedly above the average, as the dampness of the 
climate prevents them from frittering away under the 
influence of the Spanish sun. Hotels, however, are but 
few and far between. There is a good one at Vigo 
and also at the health resorts of La Toja and Mondariz ; 
but the latter are only open during the season. A 
speculator in hotels or a company equipped with a 
capital of about £500,000 would be able to achieve 
wonders by opening one or two large hotels in the two 
most popular centres connected with smaller village 
inns in those districts where the fishing and shooting 
is good—all of which could be brought into touch with 
each other by a service of motor cars. In the mean- 
while there are several small fondas and posadas which 
give a hearty welcome to those who do not mind a 
little roughing and who wish to see the country before 
it has been demoralised by that influx of tourists which 
is bound to come. It will be well, however, to avoid 
the winter, as little or no provision is now made against 
the cold, which is never extreme in the valleys or along 
the sea coast, as there are no fireplaces and the char- 
coal braziers give but little heat. It is therefore as well 
to remember that Spain can best be visited at all 
seasons of the year except in the extremities of the 
summer and winter months. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
FALLACIES OF HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of the SaturpDay REVIEW. 


Sir,—The first fallacy to which I may refer is that 
the majority has a right to govern the minority. The 
right in question is simply the right of the stronger. 
Apply it to British India, for instance, or British Africa. 
And even between Europeans the principle does not 
always hold good. The right of a minority to resist 
a majority has often been tried successfully—for 
example, by Robert Bruce against King Edward II. 
And the ancestors of the Ulstermen tried it also not 
without success. But while I do not accede to the 
principle without qualification, it is irrelevant to the 
present issue. Ireland is at present governed—or, at 
least, it is supposed to be governed—by the majority 
of the people of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 
If the majority has a right to govern the minority, has 
not this majority a right to govern the people of 
Ireland? But this government is what the Irish 
Unionists desire and the Irish Nationalists wish to 
change. They seek to apply the same principle within 
narrower limits. ‘‘Let England, Scotland and 
Wales’’, they say, ‘‘ stand aside, and let the Irish 
people govern themselves, adopting the same principle— 
viz. that the majority should govern the minority.”’ 
Considering that a large portion of the Irish minority 
consists of the descendants of English and Scotch 
settlers who have always endeavoured to keep up their 
connexion with the countries from which they came, 
this seems to me an unreasonable demand. But suppose 
this objection overruled. There is still a part of 
Ireland—Ulster—in which these English and Scotch 
settlers are a majority, not a minority, of the 
inhabitants. May not they fairly say to the English- 
men and Scotchmen, If you waive your majority rights 
in favour of the local majority in Ireland, why not insist 
that the Irishmen shall waive their majority rights in 
favour of the local majority in Ulster? The local 
majority in Ireland is smaller when compared with the 
majority in England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales than 
the Irish majority is when compared with the local 
majority in Ulster. We are satisfied, the Ulster- 
men say, to rule ourselves or to be ruled by the 
majority of the people of the United Kingdom. Why 
should both these applications of the population 
Principle be set aside in favour of a third application, 


which refuses to look at any majority greater or less 
than the majority of the people in Ireland? Mr. 
Winston Churchill, at all events, has intimated that 
districts quite as small as Ulster may look for separate 
treatment, and separate treatment is clearly intended 
for Wales, the population of which is only greater than 
that of Ulster in the proportion of about five to four, 
and is much smaller relative to England than Ulster 
is relative to Ireland. If the Government had decided 
to exempt Ulster from their Bill they would no doubt 
have defended the exclusion on the very ground that 
they now defend the inclusion—respect for local 
majorities. 

But it is denied that there is a clear majority against 
the Home Rule Biil in Ulster. Parties, we are told, 
are nearly equally divided, as appears by the religious 
census. This census, in fact, shows 890,000 non- 
Catholics to 690,000 Catholics—a majority of 200,000 
in a province whose total population falls short of eight 
times that number. To regard such numbers as equal 
is a fallacy. But it is replied there are many Protestant 
Home Rulers, and the fact that Ulster returns sixteen 
Home Rulers against seventeen Unionists sufficiently 
shows that the numbers of Unionists and Home Rulers 
in the province is nearly equal. The Ulster con- 
stituencies are all single-membered, and there is con- 
sequently no difficulty in ascertaining the populations 
of the two sets of constituencies. The seventeen con- 
stituencies which return Unionists have a population 
of 950,000, and the sixteen constituencies which return 
Home Rulers have a population of 630,000. Let me 
add that if these Unionist constituencies were repre- 
sented on the same scale as the rest of Ireland they 
would return twenty-four members instead of seven- 
teen, reducing the Home Rule majority on a division 
by fourteen votes. 

The proposal made to the House of Commons however 
was not to exempt the whole of Ulster from the Bill but 
only a portion of it. This portion contained in round 
numbers a population of 1,060,000, which at present 
returns fifteen Unionist and four Home Rule members. 
The Unionist constituencies in this district have a 
population of nearly goo,o00, and the Home Rule con- 
stituencies a population of only 160,000. The number 
of Roman Catholics in the district is 325,000, con- 
siderably less than one-third of the whole. Is not 
such a majority as this sufficiently decisive? Is there 
so large a proportionate majority in Wales in favour 
of disestablishing the Welsh Church? But the Ulster 
of Mr. Agar-Robartes’ amendment is said to be too 
small—too contemptible—to be deserving of any 
regard. Its population is more than half that of Wales. 
It only embraces four counties out of thirty-three, 
says Mr. Ure (I do not know where the thirty-third 
came from), who, of course, did not mention that it 
contained the largest city in Ireland—Belfast. Instead 
of containing one-eighth of the population of Ireland, 
as he implied, it contains very nearly one-fourth. An 
equally small portion of the population has kept the 
British flag flying in Ireland in the days gone by. 

But it is urged that the Ulstermen have no cause 
for alarm because their rights are safeguarded by the 
Bill. I fail to see these safeguards. The old Irish 
House of Lords is swept away and replaced by a body 
of Government nominees who are likely to prove as 
hostile to the Ulstermen as the Government Press has 
been of late. But would any Englishman or Scotchman 
consent to his own political extinction on merely supply- 
ing safeguards of this kind? There are two parties in 
Ulster, which I may call the Protestant and the 
Catholic. In the Dublin Parliament three-fourths of 
members will sympathise with the Catholic party, and 
the Protestant party will be simply powerless. No 
member of it will ever fill an office in the Executive 
Government or have any real voice in controlling the 
country. For all practical purposes the Protestants of 
Ulster might as well be wholly unrepresented. As to 
how far the Ulstermen would be well treated by their 
new masters, I can only say that I presume those 
who accuse them of being ready to fight for ascendancy 
intend to describe the present government of Lord 
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Aberdeen and Mr. Birrell as one of Protestant ascen- 
dancy. What will be the condition of the Ulster Protes- 
tants when this ascendancy is abolished by the Home 
Rulers? But it is courageous to take the bull by the 
horns and charge the Ulstermen with fighting for 
ascendancy because they resist the establishment of 
Nationalist ascendancy in a district where an over- 
whelming majority of the people are Unionists. 

The Nationalists have really no cause for complaint, 
and, in fact, they do not complain of their present 
treatment. They have no objection to make to the 
manner in which the present Government is ruling 
Ireland except that they would prefer to do the ruling 
themselves. This being so, I think the just apprehen- 
sions of a large and respectable minority of the people 
are well worthy of attention. The Nationalists have little 
to gain by passing the Bill. The Unionists fear that 
they have a great deal to lose. Why not let well 
enough alone? But the Ulstermen rest on the ground 
that they are a majority—a clear and pronounced majo- 
rity—in the district which under the Bill would be 
ruled in future by their opponents—by the Ulster 
minority backed up by their Southern and Western 
friends. It is only the inhabitants or natives of this 
district—a district in which the majority of the people 
are beyond all question Unionists—who are entering 
into a League and Covenant to defend themselves 
against the invaders who would enter it as a conse- 
quence of passing the Home Rule Bill in its present 
form. 

Truly yours, 
HIBERNICUS. 


THE TAX ON WHEAT. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 


Junior Constitutional Club, 
Piccadilly W. 
26 September 1912. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, H. T. Morgan, says in 
his letter in this week’s issue, ‘* The bad crops in many 
parts of Great Britain this season are counterbalanced 
by the good ones in the Argentine and North America, 
and, thanks to Free Trade, corn will come in without 
a duty. So that instead of what would have been a 
considerably enhanced price to the poor, they will not 
be affected ’’. 

Your correspondent seems to me to have omitted 
the fact that, under Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals, corn 
from Canada, which is a large part of North America 
and where the crop is a good one, is to come in free 
of any duty. He also forgets that Australia, Canada, 
Egypt and parts of the Outer Dominions, if he looks 
at the imports during the last few years, are sending 
us more and more every year, whereas with their 
increasing home wants the States and Argentina are 
sending us less and less. This is likely still to con- 
tinue, and with a stimulus given to Empire wheat by 
preferential terms over outside the Empire wheat, every 
year will see more and more untaxed wheat coming into 
this country and more being grown here. The untaxed 
wheat will also have the effect of keeping down the price 
of the taxed wheat. As far as I can see, he has no 
authority to say that but for Free Trade the prices this 
year would have been considerably enhanced. His man 
earning 15s. a week could, by more work under a 
change of fiscal policy, earn more per week, and his 
food is not likely to rise in equal proportion to his 
wages, the aim of Mr. Chamberlain's policy being to 
give more employment and to increase the supply of 
food, thus keeping down the price, because the larger 
the supply the cheaper. 

Yours truly, 
J. W. Bices. 


STATE-AIDED IMPORTS. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Sir,—Mr. Morgan’s position appears to me to be 
quite untenable, unless he is prepared to subscribe to 
the Socialist doctrine that the poor should receive 


benefits without contributing anything towards the 


cost. Free Trade, as Mr. Ralston Boyd has well 
shown, is nothing but a system of State-aided imports, 
the home producer being heavily taxed for the main- 
tenance of the market, and the foreigner being allowed 
the use of it without payment. It is a foolish and suicidal 
policy, and especially so in regard to the importation 
of food-stuffs, agriculture being the most important 
industry of any country, and the one which above all 
others should be protected from unfair foreign com- 
petition. To ruin our farmers in order to gain the 
votes of ignorant city-dwellers, who imagine that food 
is going to be made cheaper by this process, is surely 
the height of national insanity. And yet there are so- 
called Tariff Reformers who openly advocate the State- 
aided importation of foreign or colonial wheat, and the 
lowering of British agriculture to the status of the 
poultry-run and the cabbage garden! 
Your obedient servant, 
RusTICcUs. 


THE AEROPLANE IN WAR. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 


Royal Automobile Club, 
26 September 1912. 

Sir,—With the encouraging sentiments cxpressed 
in the last paragraph of your leader on ** The Aeroplane 
in War’’ I am so entirely in accord that I all the more 
regret the apparent lack of a corresponding esprit in 
the introductory part of the article. 

Notwithstanding that an aeroplane has fallen several 
hundred feet, the fragments are sometimes of the very 
greatest assistance in arriving at the cause of the 
disaster, and the work of the Public Safety and Acci- 
dents Investigation Committee of the Royal Aero Club, 
which concerns itself in such matters, will unquestion- 
ably do much to further our technical knowledge of the 
subject. 

In the same light must be regarded the invaluable 
scale-model research work carried out at the National 
Physical Laboratory, for it is only by the thorough 
co-ordinating of all kinds of data that it is possible 
for the scientific side of aviation to keep pace with the 
daring of those who fly. 

The problems raised in the earlier part of your leader 
are essentially of a technical order, and therefore the 
less suitable for discussion in general terms ; but collec- 
tively they represent an aspect of aviation very well 
worthy of public encoaragement ; especially when there 
is so much gratuitous scepticism about the future of 
the aeroplane from the ‘* man in the street ’’. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. E. BERRIMAN. 


WILLIAM BOOTH. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAy 


Sir,—Captain Leonard Bell’s letter ought to be con- 
firmed by those who agree with it. So I offer you 
some observations of one who is at least a sociologist 
of thirty years’ experience in various countries. 

An English city which we may call ‘*‘A’’. In it, a 
dreadful slum in the form of three sides of a square. 
At the entrance I have often seen a Salvation Army 
band playing, and then collecting coppers from the 
unfortunate inhabitants. I never heard of any other 
** Salvation Army work ’’ done there. 

‘*B”’ is an English country town in which I visit. 
Every Sunday afternoon a ‘ Salvation’’ band goes 
into one of the principal (business) streets about three 
o'clock, when the people in the private part of the com- 
mercial houses wish to doze or talk in peace. After 
some minutes’ noise and a yelling address, there 
knocks at the ‘‘ private doors”? a ‘‘ Salvation lass ”’ 
with a bag for coins. 

*“*C”’ is a Salvation Army officer whom I overheard 
tell the following tale. In his town the Army won 
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great credit by ‘‘a tea to the deserving poor ’’. Sub- 
scriptions from the chief householders (mostly Angli- 
cans) were invited and received in plenty. The 
‘“Army’’ contributed not a penny. After the tea’s 
expenses were all paid, a considerable sum remained 
in hand. It was simply added to the local ‘‘ Army ”’ 
funds. 

‘“D”’ until her lamented death recently was a pro- 
minent Nonconformist religious worker. I have been 
struck by her tales of the pious parents in the chapels 
who lament the absorption by the ‘‘ Army ”’ of excit- 
able sons or daughters. 

‘*E” is a High church in the East End. I am 
not in sympathy with its clergy. I know that they do 
more for the poor of their neighbourhood in any week 
than the local Salvation Army does in a year. 

‘*“D”’ is a negro colony in the West Indies. I have 
there seen the lifetime’s labours of priests and minis- 
ters in teaching reverence and self-control to negroes 
brought to nought in a few years by the Salvation 
Army. 

It seems shocking that hospitals, and societies such 
as that for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, in 
England should be in need of the money which Church- 
men are gulled into throwing away upon the Salvation 
Army by a vague idea that ‘‘ the Army does so much 
good among the poor ’’. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
An UNPREJUDICED INQUIRER. 


PLAGIARISM. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
65 Springfield Road, S. John’s Wood N.W. 
25 September 1912. 

Sir,—Whence arises the tendency of the modern 
author to hark back on old titles? Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin has recently published the work of a user of a 
title familiar to every true Dickens lover—namely, 
“The Battle of Life’’. Shade of Sir Walter Scott! 
What would he, who called Miss Ferrier his ‘ sister- 
shadow ’’, say to the adoption of the title of her master- 
piece, viz. ‘* Marriage ’’, by Mr. H. G. Wells for his 
latest novel? And now, for the third time within the 
last three-quarters of a century, a book is brought out 
entitled ‘‘The Crock of Gold’’. Was it not the 
Reverend Baring-Gould who apologised for such a 
repetition? Mr. James Stephens has apparently had 

no suggestion from his publishers to refrain from it. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
ALGERNON WARREN. 


THE PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—As you have permitted ‘‘ J. R. C.’’ to attack 
me in your columns, I trust you will have the courtesy 
to allow me to make a brief reply in my own defence. 

“J. R. C.’? seems to have overlooked the fact that 
Sir William Dugdale was living at no great distance 
from Stratford-on-Avon, and that in all probability he 
had himself seen the monument. Is it likely that when 
he employed a man to supply him with an engraving 
of it he would let the man palm off upon him an 
engraving which no more resembled the monument 
than a silk umbrella resembles a Dutch cheese? More- 
over, the artist would know that many persons who 
had often seen the monument would also see his 
engraving, and for the sake of his own character and 
reputation he would take care that the latter at least 
bore some resemblance to the former, even if it were 
not an exact representation of it. But, as Mrs. C. C. 
Stopes very rightly points out, ‘‘ there is nothing to 
prove the inexactitude ’’ of the engraving, and there is 
no reason to suppose that it is not a perfectly correct 
representation of the original monument. I do not 
attach any importance to what ‘‘ J. R. C.’’ says about 
the weight of the ‘‘ Putti’’, as he does not know of 
what material they were made. 

Faithfully yours, 
R. S. Beresrorp. 


REVIEWS. 
THE LYRIC. 


“English Lyrical Poetry.’ By Edward Bliss Reed. 
Newhaven : Yale University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 1912. 8s. 6d. net. 


COLLECTION of those lyrics which poets them- 
+ selves or their readers have considered to be finest 
would form an interesting anthology of more than 
moderate dimensions. For, though as a nation we have 
had few great painters, sculptors or musicians, we can 
lay claim to the possession of many great poets. More- 
over, poets, like musicians, appeal to the emotions, and 
the lyric which exactly fits in sense and sound our own 
mood at the time appears to us the finest, so that now 
one, now another, according as we are grave or gay, 
will seem worthy of a place in such an anthology. 
The lyric had its origin in the expression of emotion by 
means of word and music together; some sense of 
rhythm was a possession of primitive man ; children and 
savages play and work best to some ordered flow of 
sound. When but a few words of a song are audible 
the emotion of the listener is quickened only by the 
refrain; but when words, melody, and voice unite in 
consonance the effect is magically heightened. The 
poet was originally singer, as well as maker of words 
and music ; nor was he slow in discovering that there is 
a subtle melody in the juxtaposition of words, and that 
even harmony in the strict musical sense is not impos- 
sible if the ear could be retentive of the echo of past 
sounds; he perceived that vowels and consonants could 
have as definite a cadence as that of reed or string ; 
he found that certain rhythms combine best with certain 
moods and best express them. 

For instance, the opening lines of Gray’s ‘‘ Elegy ”’ 
induce in the reader a feeling of pensive melancholy 
almost irrespective of the sense. The choice of vowel- 
sounds in the first line, rich as a passage of Greek, the 
marked absence of the disagreeable sibilant except 
where it softens the middle of each line, the careful 
veiling of harsh consonants, and especially the frequent 
but unobtrusive recurrence of the letter ‘‘1’’, all show 
that, apart from the idea or thought which must be the 
mainspring of all song, there is scope for the most 
consummate art in the arrangement and choice of 
words, as well as in the selection of a rhythm to suit 
the subject. If we take other elegies, whether simple 
or elaborate, we shall find evidences of the same art. 
The song of the brothers over Fidele in ‘‘ Cymbeline ”’ 
is quite perfect in its simple beauty. Milton’s grief was 
that of a contemplative mind richly stored with imagi- 
nation and loftiness of thought, so that ‘‘ Lycidas ’’ is 
like music played on a glorious organ. The grace of 
diction and wealth of idea in Pope’s pentameters make 
us forget their rhyming stiffness and lack of feeling. 
The rise and fall of the splendid stanzas of ‘‘ Adonais ”’ 
portray a grief beyond the ordinary. The sorrow of 
‘““In Memoriam ”’ ebbs and flows as the tides, and the 
poem throughout is a store of subjective and objective 
musings on Nature. The same might be said of other 
forms of the lyric to show that it is the best and most 
enduring part not only of a poet’s work but of a nation’s 
wealth of song. 2 

The book before us is an able exposition of the 
growth and beauty of this particular kind of poetry. 
Professor Reed traces the change in character of the 
lyric, showing how some particular poet, possibly for- 
gotten now, was the leader in the change; he indicates 
at different stages the influence of Italian and French 
poets, of the Pindaric ode, of the virile hardness of 
Latin. The earlier chapters are perhaps more interest- 
ing to the student than to the ordinary reader. The 
old ballads, epics in miniature, were songs simple in 
diction, rapid in movement, depicting deep emotion; 
the thought was naked, for the art of adorning a simple 
fancy with rich beauty of word and rhythm was lacking 
till we come to the burst of song that heralded the 
Elizabethan age, when the lyric was the voice of the 
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nation. We perceive how there gradually grew a grasp 
of glowing style, a more musical expression, a fuller 
insight into life, a deeper search beneath the surface. 
Sidney had attempted to abandon English metres for 
classical, an attempt which could not but fail, the result 
being artificiality, insincerity, uninspired nonsense. 
Spenser overthrew the attempt by bringing into 
English song sweeter music, higher art, and that desire 
of beauty which was necessary to rekindle the lyrical 
fire. Ben Jonson with his reversion to the classics and 
Donne with his unconventionality combined to change 
again the character of the lyric. Consideration, too, 
has to be paid to the fact that there was always some 
link between the social life of the age and the substance 
of its poetry. Thus the political songs of the eariy 
Stuarts had fire, pathos, enthusiasm and loyalty ; while 
Milton, the Puritan, suppressed his emotion till it was 
too restrained for lyrics. There followed a real descent 
to the Restoration lyric, due perhaps to French in- 
fluence, more probably to the adoption of a new style 
which desired definite rule and brought the couplet into 
vogue. Hence the poetry of this period was lifeless, a 
victim to device of metre, to lack of imagination and 
distortion of accent. There is much wit but little emo- 
tion in Dryden and Pope; few touches of passion or 
imagination illumine their poetry. Lyrical life flickered 
and almost died down. Romance, love of Nature and 
of melancholy were reborn with Shenstone, Gray and 
Collins, to burst into bud in the lyrical ballads of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, and into full blossom in 
the works of the nineteenth-century poets: the aim of 
these was to become a part of the life around, to com- 
mune with birds and flowers, to see the soul of Nature 
beneath the loveliness of earth. 

The first great critic of poetry paid scant attention 
to lyrics and made no allusion to Pindar or Sappho; 
this was because the lyrical cry did not suit the self- 
restraint of the Greek character, because it was too 
personal, too rudimentary, too restricted to be in his 
opinion true poetry; it was merely a step up the stair 
leading to drama. In the lyric the poet shows his own 
mind: he stands ‘‘ unashamed of soul’’; in drama or 
epic he hides himself behind his heroes.  ‘‘ Lyrical 
poetry ’’, says a later critic, ‘‘ is the expression by the 
poet of his own feelings ’’; we might add, ‘‘ in rhythm 


corresponding to the emotion ’’. It should be marked 


by colouring of human passion, by beauty of thought 
and diction, rapidity of movement, a subjective and 
subtle revealing of the poet’s mind; its charm often 
confounds the critic and escapes the analysis of the 
reader, for its power lies in suggestion. Some poets 
are the passive instruments of their emotion, and are 
swept along in the rush of their feelings; others, like 
Shakespeare, who in six lines can give perfection of 
melody and completeness of idea, are masters of their 
passion and ride the tempest of their emotions in 
safety. 

What is to be said of the modern lyric? Its tendency 
is perhaps to be concerned too much with intellectual 
life, whereas it should pursue emotional and rhythmical 
life. The melody should approach Nature’s own hymn, 
the music of wind and sea; there must be no restraint 
on stanza or rhyme; the style must be glowing, the 
description lovely, the thought suggestive, the rhythm 
most musical. It may lack the freshness and careless 
grace of the Elizabethan lyric; but it can be more 
varied, richer, with wider outlook and far deeper in- 
sight into life. It still needs ‘‘ more life and fuller ’’, 
more frequent looking into the heart for inspiration, 
greater clearness of expression, avoidance of artificiality 
and of all forced poetic utterance, a keener instinct for 
that line and stanza which best fits the thought. 
Though we may lament in well-worn phrases that true 
drama has decayed while the novel has matured, we 
still have song-writers mindful of our heritage whose 
lyrics, when time has sifted them, will be found worthy 
to be stored in the treasure-house of the nation’s 
poetry. 


A BOOK OF THE ROYAL OAK. 


“The Royal Miracle.” By A. M. Broadley. London: 
Stanley Paul. 1912. 16s, 


Wy the young King of Scots, as his enemies 

styled Charles II., was escaping in clownish 
attire, with shorn locks and browned face, between 
Worcester and Brighthelmstone, he would have ejacu- 
lated many an Oddsfish and Gadzooks had he foreseen 
his wanderings being followed just 260 years later by 
nine enthusiasts in two motors. 

Royal Oak literature has been voluminous, as Mr. 
Broadley’s bibliography shows, and Mr. Allan Fea’s 
‘* Flight of the King ’’ (1897) has to some extent fore- 
stalled the present volume. But the latter contains 
much that was not in Mr. Fea’s book, with the interest 
of a personal pilgrimage added. Tablets commemorat- 
ing one of the most romantic episodes in history have 
since been affixed to various spots, and Mr. Broadley 
has placed an inscribed stone at the corner of Lee 
Lane, at Bradpole, where the ‘‘ miraculous diver- 
gence ’’ took place on 23 September 1651. Certainly 
nothing became Charles II. in his whole life so much 
as this time of imminent and constant peril, during 
which he was always blithe and patient and generous, 
full of courage and resource. He had shown great 
personal gallantry in Worcester fight, but must have 
sung in his heart to think that he was now quit of 
the Covenanting Scots, whose prisoner he had been 
rather than leader. A broadside is given here showing 
Jockie and a Knoxian preacher holding the young 
King’s nose to the grindstone. At this time he was 
twenty-one, ‘‘ a black man six foot high ’’, which makes 
it inexplicable that the soldiers rummaging Sir Hugh 
Wyndham’s house at Trent should have suspected ‘‘a 
young gentlewoman of exceeding great beauty ’’ as being 
the King in disguise. His escapes were repeatedly of 
the most hair-breadth kind. There was much loyalist 
chuckling over the chagrin of Bartholomew Westley 
(great-grandfather of John and Charles Wesley), ‘‘ the 
puny parson of Charmouth and a most devoted friend 
to the Parricides’’, who was so long at his puritanic 
exercises that he would not admit the hostler who came 
to report what Hamnet the smith said—that the 
fugitives’ horses had been shod in Worcestershire. 
Westley, however, could see a joke, and observed that 
Charles would surely thereafter love long prayers. The 
King mixed freely with the stablemen as one of them- 
selves, nor was his sang-froid ever at a loss. He 
talked with a bragging fellow, who had been in the 
battle and vowed he had seen the Scots King twenty 
times—‘‘a man taller than thou’’, he replied to 
Charles’ questions, ‘‘by four fingers’’. At Long 
Marston the jack is still shown which the servant-maid, 
after close catechising, rated the long lad in attendance 
on Mistress Lane for winding so clumsily—‘ the 
veryest clownish booby that she ever saw in all her 
life’’. In one house the butler, an old Cavalier, 
detected his master’s son. The medieval story-book 
character of the whole adventure would be incomplete 
without the usual ‘‘ merry passage between the King 
and the miller’’, or the incident of the ship-master 
locked in by his dame to stay him from getting hanged 
for aiding the distressful prince. Charles’ various 
assumptions of the rédle of a precisian are amusing. 
But all the time he was within an ace of capture. 
Cromwell, after slaying the father, could hardly have 
spared the son—a ‘‘ malicious and dangerous traytour ”’ 
—and stone-dead hath no fellow. But the £1000 
reward offered by the Parliament induced none to 
betray the secret. Old Lady Wyndham held it her 
highest honour that, after having three sons and a 
grandchild killed in the cause of the Martyr-King, she 
should have helped to preserve his son. More quaintly, 
a Shoreham innkeeper, kissing the King’s hand, said, 
** Who you are, or from whence you come, or whither 
you will I know not. Nevertheless, I beseech God to 
preserve and keep you; and, if I am not mistaken, I 
shall be an earl and my wife a countess’’. It was a 
Charmouth alewife who told Parson Westley that she 
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should think the better of her lips all her life for having 
received a parting salutation from the Disinherited. 
Mr. Broadley, however, prints ‘‘kisst’’ as ‘‘kirst’’. 
In the Latin on page 186, ‘‘mover’’ should be 
‘‘morer’’, and on page 236 ‘‘Terne’’ is a misprint 
for ‘‘Teme’’. Meanwhile many genuine old spellings 
have ‘ appended in an irritating way, though 
‘“Stonnage’’ for ‘* Stonehenge ’’—where Charles 
counted the stones successfully—is allowed to stand. 


Sic 


“THE HEATHER MOON.” 


“ The Heather Moon.” By C. N. and A. M. Williamscn, 
London: Methuen. 1912. 6s. 
| i is difficult to write of such a book as this without 
an understanding of the temperament that requires 
it. The charm of a capable guide-book is obvious 
enough, especially in retrospect, but where can one 
find the attraction in this indifferent sandwich of 
sentiment and Baedecker, like a slice of ham ina stale 
Bath bun? And most assuredly, if the thing is to be 
done, this is not the way to do it; indeed, this exhibits 
in almost every particular the way not to do it. Per- 
haps the lightest hand in composing such an inartistic 
hybrid was that of William Black, who thoroughly 
understood the essential element in its construction, 
the transmission alike of story and information through 
a sentimental temperament, so that the matters of fact 
should be coloured and stimulated by the condition 
of the narrator. This fundamental principle has been 
violated by the authors by committing the recital of 
story and history alike to three voices, two of which 
are in the cast. It would be impossible to conceive, 
both artistically and practically, a worse medley, but 
its evils have been increased by entrusting the most 
important portions to the heroine, a girl still in her 
teens, brought up by the oldest-fashioned of stage 
grandmothers, whose supervision has been so rigorous 
that the girl has never been in a train or touched a 
motor-car, or automobile, as the authors are still 
pleased to call it. 

Commendable effects might have been produced had 
the authors been capable of depicting events through 
the medium of simplicity and naive ignorance with 
which, in the opening chapters, the heroine is endowed, 
credible in one restricted to the companionship of two 
old women, who had never opened a newspaper and read 
but very few books. But from the moment she is 
called in to continue the story every trace of girlish 
inexperience and innocence is gone. The authors are 
evidently incapable of enabling her to render the novelty 
there surely would have been in her point of view, 
and there is little in her sentiments whih would not 
accord with those of any commonplace and sophisti- 
cated maiden with a taste for scribbling, who reflects 
on a rival for the hero’s affections, whom she describes 
as cattish: ‘‘ Not that cats aren’t nice in their way; 
but when ladies in fascinating frocks, with hair beauti- 
fully dressed, suddenly develop a striking family like- 
ness to Persian pussies robbed of milk, it does have 
a quaint effect on the nerves.’’ This from a girl who 
a few days before knew far less of the world about her 
than do most ten-year-old children. 

To this young lady has to be assigned most of the 
guide-book selections which form the declared padding 
of such a book ; but, as may be imagined, her profound 
ignorance of the subject no more interferes with her 
manipulation of Murray or Baedecker than it does with 
the description of her contemporaries. Where such 
complete indifference is shown to character one could 
hardly look for a more capable treatment of the guide- 
book filtrates, and, indeed, the utter indifference to 
even plausible workmanship with which the padding 
is inserted is almost amusing. ‘There is no pretence 
of reference to any sort of temperament, save that of 
the industrious collaborators, no matter by whom the 
needful extracts may be made, and one’ feels that it 


Scott, Burns, Carlyle and Mr. Crockett together, but 
with an evident preference for Mr. Crockett. 

There seems to be a skit intended by the authors 
on their own personalities in the brother and sister who 
write books of a similar genre. One concludes that 
the resemblance is in diversion only, since a more 
tiresome person than Aline West it would be difficult 
to conceive. But one may take it that the phrase 
‘*The exigencies of authorship force us to be con- 
scientious sight-seers’’ expresses fairly accurately a 
common aim, while it describes one of the most 
depressing occupations that one can imagine; and that 
Basil Norman’s horrible appetite to *‘ ‘ work up’ things 
into a plot’’, and his professionally bagman attitude 
to life in general, presents not too distantly the authors’ 
case. If so, ‘* The Heather Moon’’ is completely 
accounted for. 


THE OCTOBER REVIEWS. 


In an article on the ‘‘ Political Prospect ’’ in the ‘‘ Con- 
temporary Review’? Sir Edward Cook discourses with 
remarkable frankness upon the situation of the Government. 
Their position, Sir Edward Cook confesses, is not only 
unprecedented, but extremely difficult. There are four first- 
class Bills to be driven through the House before the end of . 
the session, of which one only has yet passed into Committee. 
“Still’’, urges Sir Edward, “the closure is a powerful 
weapon. With a large use of it (which nobody likes), with 
great energy,on the part of Ministers, and with very regular 
attendance on the part of the rank-and-file in all sections of 
the Coalition, the four coaches may conceivably be driven 
through abreast. It will be a difficult job.”” The direct 
cause of thiscongestion, Sir Edward points out, is the Parlia- 
ment Act. No sane Government would meet the House as. 
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the Government this month will meet it, if it were not a 
tactical necessity. All these measures are intended to pass 
into law over the heads of the Lords: therefore, they must 
all be rushed through in time to run the gauntlet of three 
consecutive sessions. ‘‘The task of gathering a good 
harvest’’, Sir Edward complains, ‘‘ is still made laborious 
for a Liberal Government. One field cannot be garnered at 
atime. The sheaves in every field have to be left standing, 
exposed to wind and weather, until the end of the period 
ordained by the Parliament Act. The crops of 1912 cannot 
be garnered till 1914. Or, to vary the figure, the Liberal 
Prime Minister is like a conjurer who must keep a number 
of balls in the air at one time; the fall of any one of them, 
or any chance slip, may ruin the whole trick.”’ 

Mr. Herbert Samuel in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century ”’ follows 
Mr. Churchill at Dundee. His article on ‘‘ Federal 
Government,”’ is the driest of analyses. Mr. Samuel seems, 
in fact, to have learned the historical trick of Hallam, 
and can successfully affect so studious an impartiality and 
judiciousness that his bias is extremely difficult to discount. 
Thus, in the manner more of a political philosopher than of 
a party politician, he writes: ‘‘ Progress . . . is from simple 
to complex. The rule holds good for Constitutions. The 
need has arisen for systems of greater elaboration to be devised 
to fit the complexity of the problems with which we have 
to deal, in our own islands and beyond. In that develop- 
ment, there can be little doubt, such elements of Federalism 
as may suit the case will be brought in, to correct the present 
over-centralisation of the government of the United Kingdom, 
the under-centralisation of the government of the Empire ’’. 
Perhaps the most interesting point to note in this article 
is Mr. Samuel’s admission that the circumstances of our 
civilisation act as much in the direction of centralisation 
as in the direction of Federalism: ‘‘ Railways and telegraphs 
may make a fuller central control both more possible and 
more necessary. There are signs in the United States, 
therefore, of an inclination to enlarge in certain directions 
the functions of Congress and of the national executive, and 
to restrict the functions of the States. But no American 
would think of abolishing the autonomy of the States. Ndhe 
would regard as other than ludicrous a proposal to charge 
Congress alone with the duty of legislating for all the widely 
scattered populations between the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
between Canada and Mexico. None would fail to oppose as 
profoundly unpatriotic a plan which would prostrate the 
central authority by burdening it with a weight of business 
that no single Government could ever lift and carry ’’. Note 
that the second half of this paragraph has no bearing what- 
ever upon Federalism in Britain. If no American would 
think of abolishing the autonomy of the States, it is because 
the distinction between them is historical and necessary from 
the vast areas involved. Yet even here, as Mr. Samuel must 
admit, the tendency is towards centralisation. 

Mr. Arthur Baumann in the “ Fortnightly ”’ is yet again 

the candid friend of Conservatives. He takes a strong and 
definite line as to National Insurance: ‘‘ The Unionist Party 
has gained, and will gain, nothing by their half-hearted 
support of the Insurance Act. They might have gained, in 
my opinion they would have gained considerably, if they 
had had the courage to oppose the second reading on the 
ground of its compulsion. Mr. Bonar Law’s first instinct 
to repeal the Act was sound, and it is a great pity he allowed 
himself to be persuaded into explaining away his 
‘Certainly’. It is better to be hung for a sheep than a 
lamb. The Unionist leaders have a better chance of winning 
the confidence of the country by boldly and plainly announc- 
ing that they will repeal the compulsory provisions of the 
Act than by an ambiguous support of a measure which they 
must know to be financially unsound and full of practical 
injustice’’. An article in ‘‘ Blackwood ”’ on ‘‘ Imperialism 
in the Future” agrees well with Mr. Baumann in asking 
for a more definite outline of Unionist policy as to Tariff 
Reform; but it is written from rather a different point of 
view. 
Perhaps the most striking feature of the October 
National”’ is an article on ‘‘ The Government and the 
Marconi Company’”’. It is not possible briefly to outline 
the story as told by Mr. Lawson. The ‘‘ National” view of 
the Marconi transaction is definite and clear: ‘‘In a small 
way it has been a repetition of the South Sea Bubble. 
Ministers implicated in the South Sea Bubble were impeached 
and severely punished. What is to happen to Ministers 
who directly or indirectly may have been responsible for the 
Marconi scandal? Further, what is to be done to prevent 
polyglot riggers of Marconi shares realising their impudent 
ambition to monopolise all the wireless telegraphy of the 
British Empire and the United States? ’’- 

The conduct of Mr. Taft as to Panama is the principal 
topic of Dr. Dillon in the ‘‘ Contemporary ’’. ‘‘ Quod licet 
nen licet Bovi.’” The Americans are practically tearing 


up a treaty; and Dr. Dillon sees in their conduct a striking 
proof of the current fallacies as to the advent of a millen- 
nium: ‘‘ These differences between the American and British 
Governments are disquieting as symptoms, They damp the 
enthusiasm of the men who set cultural progress above the con- 
quests effected by violence or fraud. They shake one’s faith in 
arbitration and in treaties, and make one feel that mighty 
armies and navies, heavy guns, fortresses, and battleships 
are the only trustworthy guarantees of territorial integrity 
and of peace’’. The ‘‘ National Review ”’ editorially finds 
a melancholy satisfaction in realising that it knew all along 
what America must do when the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty fell 
due to be observed: ‘‘ In discussing the Panama Canal Bill 

. . in our last number, we refused to participate in the 
general excitement caused by the attitude of the United 
States for the simple reason that we have always believed 
that directly our cannie cousins had reaped the fruits of the 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, which enabled them to construct the 
Panama Canal as a national enterprise, they would ‘ scrap’ 
that dcecument as an inconvenient encumbrance, treat the 
Canal as a purely domestic concern, and impose whatever 
duties would be most calculated to promote American 
shipping and commerce. Almost any American Government 
would have so acted any year, and in the year of a Presi- 
dential election no American Government would have even 
contemplated any alternative ’’. 

Mr. Noyes contributes a number of fluent verses to ‘‘ Black- 
wood’. Mr. Herbert Flowerdew in the ‘ Nineteenth 
Century ’’ comes to the conclusion that publishers, like actor- 
managers, are reduced from sheer incompetence rather to 
trust to established reputations for their ware than to try 
new men. His view of the future of the novel is wholly 
dismal: ‘‘ The custom of reviewing novels seriously with a 
view to deciding their value as contributions to literature or 
to the understanding of life is dying out. It is strange that it 
should linger at all when the serious and deliberate review 
has no longer power to affect the fate of a novel. Even as a 
guide to the library subscriber the review has ceased to fulfil 
any purpose, in a day when the library subscriber no longer 
chooses his books but takes them by the dozen to dip through 
as quickly as the reviewer himself. The sound literary 
judgment of the publisher has become as unnecessary as that 
of the reviewer, because it is as inoperative. Instead of de- 
ciding whether a work has sufficient serious worth to win 
its way to recognition with the aid of the reviewers, the 
publisher of to~<lay is asked to decide whether there is any- 
thing in its title, its subject, or its authorship to promise 
that it shall be in instant demand at the libraries. And 
not a few publishers have frankly retired from speculation 
on titles and subjects, and admit that the novel itself is 
nothing: the only grounds which justify them in publishing 
a book is that the author of it has already published others, 
and that Ris name guarantees a certain order from the 
libraries for any book, good or bad, that he cares to put on 
the market. The day is arriving, if it has not already 
arrived, when every publisher will similarly retire from a 
speculation which the disappearance of the six-shilling novel 
from the bookshops renders hopeless, and the art of novel- 
writing will be killed absolutely by the failure of any means 
whatever by which the new novelist, be he a Hardy or a 
Meredith can present himself.’ 

In the ‘‘Cornhill’? Mr. Gosse remembers how Swin- 
burne was nearly drowned; and Sir A. Quiller Couch 
has a Cornish sketch. In the ‘‘ Contemporary ’’ Sir Oliver 
Lodge has an article on ‘‘ Life and Professor Schafer ’’ ; and 
Mr. John Masefield returns to the sea in a poem contributed 
to the ‘“‘ English Review’’. But easily the most valuable 
contribution to literature this month are the later letters of 
George Meredith appearing in ‘‘ Scribner’s Magazine’. Now 
that their publication is complete, we must have these letters 
in book form. The wealth of allusion, criticism, and personal 
detail alone gives them extraordinary value, which is enor- 
mously increased by their perfect manner. Among other 
things, they show how Meredith’s prose style was the man. 
Here are some politics (in a letter to Mr. Leslie Stephen) 
pertinent to our present discontents: ‘‘ The case with women 
resembles that of the Irish. We have played fast and loose 
with them, until now they are encouraged to demand what 
they know not how to use, but have a just right to claim. 
If the avenues of our professions had been thrown open to 
them, they might have learnt the business of the world, to 
be competent to help in governing. But these were closed, 
women were commanded to continue their reliance upon their 
poor attractions. Consequently, as with the Irish, they push 
to grasp the baguette which gives authority. And they will 
get it; and it will be a horrible time’’. Over forty of these 
letters are to be had for a shilling. ‘‘ Scribner’? is cheap 


indeed. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS. 
N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W C., on WEDNESDAY, October 16, and Two Following Days, at 1 o'clock 
recisely. BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the property of the late T. F. 
Jillon Croker. #sq., F.S.A. (sold by order of the Exe: sutors), the property of the 
late G. P. A. P mbroke, Es sq , 16 Featherstone Buildings, W.C. (sold by order of 
the Executors), the property of Iityd Nicholl, Esq., removed from The Ham, 
Llantwit, Major, Glamorganshire, and oiher properties, including Typographical 
Works ; scarce Collections relating to Kent ; Ackermann’s Microcosm of London, 
Theodore Hook's cc »py, with his ‘man yuscript notes ; Dugdale’s Monasticon Angli- 
canum ; La Fontaine ; Contes et Nouvelles, 1762; Sowerby’s English Botany ; Cox’ s 
Magna Britannia, extra-illustrated, bound in 23 Vols. atlas folio; Works on English 
History ; Voyages and Travels, &e. 

May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had 


. CROCKETT, Esgq., Torwood, Peebles, N.B. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on MONDAY, O.tober 21, "and Three Following Days, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
VALUABLE BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, comprising the property of S. R 
Crockett, Esq., Torwood, Peebles, N.B., and the property of G. E. Cower, Esq. 
(deceased, of 3 Gower Street, WAS, sold by_ order of the Executors, including Fine 
Sets of the Writings of Modern Authors, viz. : F. Anstey, Sir W. Besant, R. D. 
Blackmore, G. Borrow, The Bronté Sisters, Sir be F. Burton, T. Hall Caine, 
W. Carleton, Wilkie Collins, F. Marion Crawford, . R. Crockett, C. L. Dodgson, 
A. Conan Doyl:, George Eliot, Galt, G. R. Rider Haggard, Thomas 
Hardy, C. G. Harper, Anthony Hope, G. P. R. James, R. Jefferies, C. Kingsley, 
R. Kipling, A. Lang, Whyte Melville, C. Lever, Capt. Marryat, G. Meredith, Quiller 
Couch, G. A. Sala, Sir W. Scott, R. L. Stevenson, W. M. Thackeray, Anthony 
Trollope, Stanley Weyman : Books with Coloured Plates, Works on Scotland, 
Historical and Biographical Works, Sport, Travel, and Adventure, &e. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Executors, Trustees, Solicitors, and Owners who may be desirous of 
selling Works of Art, Family Jewels, Old Silver, Furniture, Pictures, 
Prints, Miniatures, China, Coins, Books, Old Lace, Furs, Musical 
Instruments, Guns, and other Valuables, are informed that Messrs. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 

SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 

are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 

Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
premises in all parts of the United Kingdom are held as required through- 
out the year. Large Funds available for Mortgages. Valuations for 
Estate and Legacy Duties. Farm Stock and Timber Sales. Management 
of Trust Estates and Receiverships undertaken. 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The HEADMASTER- 

SHIP of the MILITARY and CIVIL SIDE wi!l be VACANT at the end 

of the current term. Applications for the post, accompanied by not more than 

three testimonials and three references, must reach the Principal on or before 

Saturday, 26th October. Requirements: high mathematical teaching, and 
organising qualifications. Salary, £1,000 per annum. 


who has walked out wilh oS 


Hot Soup, Bovril, Beef Tea, etc., carried in a “« THERMOS ” 
remains hot for 24 hours, 


Prices from §/: 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
Thermos goods have “THERMOS” on them. 
From all Jewellers, Chemists, Ironmongers and Stores. 
Wholesale only: A. E. GUTMANN & CO., 8 Long Lane, London, E.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 

Art (Auguste Rodin). Hodder and Stoughton. 16s. net. 

Architectural Drawing and Draughtsmen (Reginald Blomfield). 
Casse'l. 10s. 6d. net. 

The National Gallery (J. E. Crawford Flitch). 
2s. net. 

Portrait Medals of Italian Artists of the Renaissance (G. F. 
Hill). Lee Warner. 16s. net. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Correspondence of Sarah Spencer, Lady Lyttelton, 1787-1870 
(Edited by the Hon. Mrs. Hugh Wyndham). Murray. 15s. 
net. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau (Gerhard Gran). Blackwood. 12s. 6d. 
net. 

Iie Moliere du XXe Siécle : Bernard Shaw (Augustin Hamon\ 
Paris : Eugene Figuiére. 3.50/r, net. 

Adam Lindsay Gordon (Edith Humphris and Doug!as Sladen). 
Constable. 12s. 6d. net. 

temembrances of a Religio-Maniac: An ry (D. 
Davidson). Stratford-on-Avon : Shakespeare Press. . 6d. 
net. 

John Millington Synge and the Irish Dramatic Movement (Francis 
Bickley); Lafcadio Hearn (Edward Thomas); Mahommed, 
Great Arabian’ (Meredith Townsend). Constable. 
1s. each net. 


Grant Richards, 


CLAssIcs. 

The Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus (In 
the Translation of George Long). Lee Warner. i0s. 6d. 
net. 

Troy : A Study in Homeric Geography (Walter Leaf). Mac- 
millan. 12s. net. 

History aND ARCHZXOLOGY. 

The Minority of Henry the Third (Kate Norgate). 
8s. 6d. net. 


Macmillan. 


The Story of the Renaissance (William Henry Hudson). Cassell. 
5s, net. 
The Story cf Lucca (Janet Ross and Nelly Erichsen). Dent. 


4s. 6d. net. 

Bohemia, 1866 (Lieut.-Colonel Neill Malcolm). 
net. 

Rose Castle: The Residential Seat of the Bishop of Carlisle 
(James Wilson). 


Constable. 5s. 


Scnoor Books. 
Business Geography (J. Hamilton Birrell). 
ls. 6d. net. 
Cornelia : Latin Readings for the Second Year (E. Vernon Arnold 
and J. W. E. Pearce). Dent. 1s. 4d 
Science anD PHILosopHy. 
Kant and Spencer (Borden Parker Bowne). Constable. 


net. 
The Interpretation of ye a4 Experience (John Watson). 


Ralph Holland. 


12s. 6d. 


Vol. 1, Historical; Vol. 2, Constructive. Glasgow : Macle- 
hose. 10s. net each. 
Hypnotism and Disease (H. C. Miller). Unwin. 5s. net. 
THEOLOGY. 


A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Johannine 
Epistles (Rev. A. E. Brooke). Edinburgh: Clark. 10s. 6d. 

The Creed in Human Life (M. Clare). Hodder and Stoughton. 
6:. net. 

The and the Future in Christ (Rev. M. 
. 6d.; The Children’s ane (Rev. G. R. Oakley), 2s 
Angustine the Preacher (W. J. Sparrow Simpson), 6a. 

P.C 
TRAVEL. 

Sport in Five Continents (A. E. Leatham). 

net. 

My Sudan Year (H. E. Stevens). Mills and Boon. 

net. 
Venezuela (L. V. Dalton). Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net. 
Provence and Languedoc (Cecil Headlam). Methuen. 10s. 6d. 


net. 
Florida Trails (Winthrop Packard). Frank Palmer. 7s. 6d. 
Ham- 


Blackwood. 15s. 
10s. 6d. 


net. 

Algiers, the Sahara, and the Nile (Rachel Humphreys). 
Smith. 5s. net. 

First Explorations of the Trans-Allegheny Region (Alvord and 
Bidgood). Cleveland: Clark. $4 net. 

The Holy War in Tripoli (G. F. Abbott). Arnold. 15s. net. 


VERSE AND Drama. 

In Varying Mood or Jetsam, Flotsam, and Ligan (Ingersol? 
Lockwood). Saratoga Springs, N.Y.: Published by the 
author. 50 cents. 

To Algernon Charles Swinburne and Other Poems (Henry J. 
Barker). Jarrold. 3s. net. 

Miss Julia the Stronger (August Strindberg); There are Crimes 
and Crimes (August Strindberg). Duckworth. 2s, net each. 


RevIEWS AND MaAGazines For Octoger.—The Westminster 
Review, 2s. 6d. net; The World’s Work, ls. net; United 
Service Magazine, 2s.; The Mendel Journal, 2s. 6d. net; 
The Socialist Review, 6d. Sed Harper’s Monthly Magazine, 
s.; The Army Review, ; Bedrock, 2s. 6d. net; English 
Church Review, 3d. net; ‘Th Hibbert Journal, 2s. 6d. net; 
The Open Court, 10 cents; Asiatic Quarterly Review, 5s. 
ots The Book Monthly, 6d. net; Deutsche Rundschau, 
Nm, 
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The Saturday Review. 


FROM ROBERT SCOTT’S AUTUMN LIST 
By the Rev. T. A. LACEY, M.A. 


MARRIAGE IN CHURCH 
AND STATE net. 


The author's contention is that marriage is a relation in the order of nature 
as indestructible as any other natural kinship, which is raised in the Christian 
dispensation to the order of grace and enriched with sacramental efficacy. Being 
a social relation, the basis of all human society, it is subject to the control of the 
social order, alike in Church and in State. ‘The treatment of it in human law is 
summarily discussed, and the difficulties of the interaction of Church and State 
are fully considered, with a view to suggesting methods of conciliation, with 
special reference to the present needs of England. 


By the Rev. Canon R. B. GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
THE BUILDING-UP OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


5s. net. 


Dean Wace says: “I shall look forward especially to Mr. Girdlestone’s work 
on the Old Testament. There are few people who know so much on the subject, 
and I have for a long time been hoping for more guidance from him.” 

By the Rev. W. St. CLAIR TISDALL, D.D. 
CHRISTIANITY AND OTHER FAITHS 5s. net, 
An Essay in Comparative Religion. 

The author's aim in this book is to consider briefly, but with some thorough- 
ness, the real and supposed resemblances which have been pointed out between 
certain Christian doctrines and those of other religions, and thus to ascertain in 
what relation Christianity stands to other faiths. 


By the Rev. ALFRED PLUMMER, D.D. 
THE CONTINENTAL REFORMATION _ 3s. 6d. net: 


JEWISH LEGENDS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 


Selected and translated by CLAUD FIELD. 
Illustrated by May MucLuiner. 28. 6d. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 


London : ROBERT SCOTT, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE NEW VOLUME FOR 1912 NOW READY. 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT 
VOLUME 26. 27s. 6d. net. 


This unusually interesting volume is a descriptive account of a large number 
of exceptional and important books, many of which have not been seen in t 
auction room for years. 


NOTES ON EPWORTH PARISH LIFE 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


By A. F. MESSITER, M.R.C.S. Crown 8vo. 
With 3 Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 56. net 


LONDON: ELLIOT STOCK, 
7 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 


CaTALOGUE E106 
Sent Post FRee. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW BOOK 
By “The Saturday Review” 
—— Dramatic Critic. —— 


The Censor 
The Theatres 


By JOHN PALMER. 


(Inland Postage, 44.) 


Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s, net. 


In this book the story of the censorship is told from Shake- 
speare’s time to the moment when Walpole outlawed the theatre in 
1737. The author then passes to a statement of the present 
legislative position. He proceeds to group the arguments for and 
against an arbitrary censorship of the stage, allowing the most 
celebrated witnesses on either side to speak, as far as possible, for 
themselves, and he concludes with a brief consideration of remedies- 
His object has been to emphasize the lighter side of a subject which 
most of our popular playwrights and managers have helped, whether 
they knew it or not, to make amusing. But the serious side of the 
problem is not omitted; and Mr. Palmer sums up, as he hopes 
conclusively, in favour of a theatre free under the law. 


ON SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


T. FISHER UNWIN 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL’S 
AUTUMN LIST. 


THE DIARIES OF WILLIAM CHARLES MACREADY. 
Edited by WILLIAM TOYNBEE. With numerous Portraits. Two 
vols. Small royal 8vo. 32s. net. 


MEMORIALS OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL. 


By C. EVELEIGH WOODRUFF, M.A., Six Preacher of Canterbury 
Cathedral, etc., and WILLIAM DANKS, M.A., Canon Residentiary. 
With Illustrations by Lours Weirter, R.B.A. Demy 8vo. 16s, net. 


CEORCE BORROW. The Man and His Books. 
By EDWARD THOMAS, Author of “ The Life of Richard Jefferies,” 
“The Heart of England,” etc., etc. Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 


10s. 6d, net. 

IN FRENCH AFRICA. Scenes and Memories. 
By Miss BETHAM-EDWARDS, Author of “‘ Unfrequented France,” 
“French Vignettes,” etc. With numerous original and copyright Illus- 


trations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


JOHN FORSTER AND HiS FRIENDSHIPS. 


By R. RENTON. Profusely Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d, net. 


ROMANCES OF THE FRENCH THEATRE. 
By FRANCIS GRIBBLE, Author of “The Passions of the French 
Romantics,” ‘‘ Chateaubriand and his Court of Women,” etc. With Six 
Photogravure Portraits. Demy 8vo. 15s, net. 


JOHN JONATHAN & COMPANY. 
By JAMES MILNE, Author of ** My Summer in London,” etc, With 
Frontispiece by CHARLES Pears. Crown 8vo. 5S, net. 


ABORICINES OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
By the late Colonel GEORGE EARL CHURCH. _ Edited by an Old 
Friend. With a Preface by Sir Crements R. Markuam, K.C.B. 
Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


LIFE IN THE INDIAN POLICE. 
By C. E. GOULDSBURY, Author of ‘‘ Dulall, the Forest Guard.” 
Fully Illustrated from Photographs by the Author. Demy 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
net. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE COMTE D’ESPINCHAL. 


Edited by ERNEST D'HAUTERIVE. Translated by Mrs. RODOLPH 
STAWELL. With numerous Portraits. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


SUMMER DAYS IN SHAKESPEARE LAND. 
By CHARLES G. HARPER, Historian of the Roads of England 
With numerous Drawings by the Author. Large crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. net 


DIGRESSIONS: Being Passages from the Works of 


E. TEMPLE THURSTON. 
Edited by “‘ Bellwaule.” With Portrait. Foolscap 8vo. 3s, 6d. net in 
cloth, 5s, net in leather. 


LETTERS FROM SOLITUDE: And Other Essays. 
4 — YOUNG, Author of *‘ Memory Harbour,” etc. Crown 8vo. 
CHARLES DICKENS AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


By W. WALTER CROTCH. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 


METAL WORK AND ENAMELLINGC: a Practical Treatise 
on Cold and Silversmiths’ Work and their Allied 


Crafts. 
By HERBERT MARYON, Associate of University College, Reading. 
ith 400 Iilustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


FAMOUS BOOKS AT 1s. NET. 
MAN’S PLACE IN THE UNIVERSE. 


By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, O.M., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., 
&c., Author of ‘* The World of Life,” &c. 


MARRIACE AS A TRADE. 


By CICELY HAMILTON, Author of ‘‘ Diana of Dobson's,” &c. 


NEW FICTION. 


THE ANTACONISTS. 
By E. TEMPLE THURSTON, Author of “ The City of Beautiful 
Nonsense.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The uniform collected edition of Mr. E. TEMPLE THURSTON’S 
NOVELS, at 2s, net volume, now includes THE APPLE OF EDEN, 
TRAFFIC, THE EVOLUTION OF KATHERINE, SALLY BISHOP, and 
MIRAGE. Other volumes will follow shortly. 


VALSERINE (English and French Versions). 
By MARGUERITS AUDOUX, Author of ‘“‘ Marie Claire.” Crown 
vo. . 


JOHN OF JINCALO: The Story of a Monarch in Difficulties. 
By LAURENCE HOUSMAN, Author of ‘‘ An Englishwoman’s Love 
Letters ” &c., &c. Crown 8vo. 

THE CELESTIAL CRITIC. 

By VINCENT BROWN, Author of ‘‘A Magdalen’s Husband,” ‘‘ The 
Glory and the Abyss,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

LETTERS TO A PRISON. 
By Mrs. FRED REYNOLDS, Author of ‘The Horseshoe,” &c., &c. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 

THE CHALET IN THE WOOD. 
By EDWARD QUARTER. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


TOMMY LOBB; Some incidents In His Career. 
By WALTER EMANUEL, Author of “A Dog Day,” &c. With 
Illustrations in Colour and Black and White by John Hassall, R.1. 
Crown 4to. 2s. 6d, net. 


London: CHAPMAN 6 HALL, Ltd. 
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The Subscription List will open on Saturday, the 5th October, 1912, 
and close on or before Tuesday, the 8th October, 1912. 


Brazilian Traction, Light and 
Power Company, Limited. 


(INCORPORATED UNDER THE LAWS OF CANADA.) 


SAO PAULO ELECTRIC COMPANY, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated under the Laws of Canada). 


OFFER OF £1,880,000 5 PER CENT. 50-YEAR 
FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 


(Part of an authorised issue of 22,000,000.) 
Due 1962. 


The above Bonds are secured by a Trust Deed in favour of the 
National Trust Company Limited, of Toronto, Canada, dated 4th 
August, 1911, under which the Bonds will be constituted a specific 
charge on the undertakings and immovable property of the Company, 
and on all Bonds, Debentures, Shares, and other securities owned by 
the Company and hereafter acquired by it with the Bonds or proceeds 
thereof and a general floating charge upon all other assets and property 
of the Company. 

The Bonds will be dated 1st January, 1912, and will be redeemable 
at par on the Ist January, 1962, by means of a sinking fund com. 
mencing in 1922, to be applied in annual drawings at par, or by 
purchase of the Bonds at or below that price, plus accrued interest, or 
the Bonds may be redeemed at 103 per cent. at any time on 6 months’ 
notice or at par on the Company going into voluntary liquidation o° 
amalgamating with another company or other companies. 

The Bonds are to bearer in denominations of £500, £100 and £20. 

Interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum will be payable half- 
yearly on Ist January and 1st July by Coupon payable in London, New 
York, Toronto, Brussels and Basle, at the offices of the Canadian Bank 
of Commerce or its Agents. 

The Brazilian Traction, Light and Power Company, 
Limited, has undertaken with the Trustee to deposit 
half-yearly with the Canadian Bank of Commerce in 
London for the service of the Bonds and until the 
redemption thereof in full, out of the gross earnings 
of the Sao Paulo Electric Company’s property, a sum 
sufficient to meet Interest ani Sinking Fund, and in 
ease the earnings of the Sao Paulo Electric Company 
should be insufficient for such purpose, to set aside the 
sum required from its own revenues, which, for the 
year 1913, as stated in the President’s letter set out in 
the Prospectus, should be at least £1,400,000, while the 
interest of these Bonds is £94,000. 


Messrs. DUNN, FISCHER & CO. 


are prepared to receive applications for the purchase ot 
the above Bonds 


AT THE PRICE OF 


95 PER CENT. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS:— 
£10 on Application, 
£20 on Allotment, 
£30 on 2nd December, 
£235 on 2nd January, 1913. 


£95 
or the whole may be paid in advance at any time under discount at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum. 

In exchange for Allotment Letters, Scrip Certificates to Bearer will 
be issued with a coupon attached for gs. 3d. per £100, payable on the 
2nd January, 1913, representing interest at the rate of 5 per cent. per 
annum calculated from the due dates of the instalments, 

The Scrip Certificates when fully paid will be exchangeable in due 
course for the Definitive Bonds, with a full coupon payable on the 
Ist of July, 1913, attached. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be 
obtained from Messrs. Dunn, Fiseher & Co., 41 Threai- 
needle Street, E.C. 
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THE NORTHERN EQUITABLE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Tse Fifth Annual Meeting of the Shareholders of the Northern Lquit- 
able Insurance Company, Limited, was held last Wednesday in the 
Accountants’ Hall, 218 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

The Chairman (Mr. Frenk Burnet) said: Dealing first with the fire 
department, the net premium income, after deducting reinsurances, 
amounts to £2086 4s. 8d. We are very anxious to extend this depart- 
ment, which has so far proved @ profitable one, but at the same time we 
recognise that it is necessary to go on very conservative lines, and to 
avoid any business of a hazardous mature. We have avoided the accept- 
ance of foreign business, and the most of our premiums are derived 
from private dwelling-house and such like risks. The commission paid 
in respect of this business amounts to £417 4s, lld., expenses of manage- 
ment to £085 17s. 4d., claims under policies paid and outstanding to 
£713 158. lld., contributions to fire brigades x2 28. 8d., and after 
increasing our reserve from 25.9 per ceut., at which figure it stood last 
year, to 33.53 per cent., there is a balance left over of £254 lds. 8d., 
which we have transferred to profit and loss account. In the accident 
insurance business the premiums amount to £5888 78. ld., the claims 
paid to £1586 68. 9d., to which falls to be added £200 in respect of out- 
standing claims intimated, but not paid at the date of the balance 
sheet, making a total of £1836 68. 9d. The commission comes to 
“7/7 13s. 5d., expenses of management to £/16 lls. lld., and after 
providing for @ reserve for unexpired risks at the rate of 35.55 per 
cent., there remains a balance of £1986 10s. 5d., which has also been 
transferred to profit and loss account. As you are aware, our largest 
department is employers’ liability, which perhaps some of you will know 
better under the name of workmen's compensation. As I stated eat our 
meeting last year, the policy of the directors during the year which 
has now passed would be to restrict our operations, 6o far as new 
business was concerned, and to devote our uliention mainly to putting 
the then existing business on a sound and profitable footing. As showing 
that we have carried out the resolve then made, I would point out 
that so far from increasing our liability, we have, by increasing rates 
and throwing off undesirable business, decreased our liability by over 
£11,500. That is to say, that although the premiums this year are 
£106,681 10s. as against £98,552 1s. 8d. last year, the rates on premiums 
have been increased by over £20,000, so that we have very meterially 
less liability, with a considerable increase of premium. I regret that 
through a printer's error this figure of £20,000 has in some of the 
reports issued to the shareholders been stated at £2000. I hope, how- 
ever, that the context would enable you to see the error. The result of 
our efforts this year, we confidently anticipate, will be to show a satis- 
factory profit in this department in coming years. As you will observe, 
we have transferred a sum of £7500 from general account to strengthen 
the reserve in the employers’ liability department. There is also credited 
a sum of £304 in respect of proportion of interest and dividends. The 
payments under policies, including legal and medical expenses, 
amount to £75,739 lls. 2d., the commission to £12,792 138. 6d., expenses 
of management to £19,665 28. 2d., and the reserve for unexpired risk has 
been increased from 26.1 per cent., at which it stood last year, to 5U.lo per 
cent., and the total of this reserve, with the estimated liability in respect 
of outstanding claims, is £49,365 198. 7d., as compared with £42,868 16s. 5d. 
at the close of last year. In the general department the premiums 
amount to £54,942 198. 2d., payments under policies £30,939 108. 6d., 
commission £10,988 lls. l0d., expenses of management £10,126 128. 2d., 
and the fund at the close of the year was £5909 38. 7d. Coming to deal 
with profit and loss account, there are credited to the account tue profits 
on the fire and accident departments and the interest and dividends, 
and there are debited £2000 of expenses of management, which cannot 
properly be charged against the other funds, and the proportion of interest 
and dividends transferred to the employers’ account, amounting to £504, 
leaving a balance of £2288 15s. 4d., which the directors recommend 
should be applied in the manner set forth in the report. I have no doubt 
you will be gratified to see that the directors have this year been able 
to recommend a dividend at the rate of 3 per cent. We have in the 
past been blamed by some for being too conservative in the payment of 
dividends. We are still as firmly convinced as ever that it ie in the 
best interests of the shareholders themselves that reserves should be built 
up until they are fully able to meet any unforseen contingency which 
may @rise. Particularly in our workmen’s compensation and general 
departments we recognise the necessity for still further strengthening 
the reserve funds, and we are very hopeful that the result of this year’s 
trading will enable us to do this to a very material extent. If the direc- 
tors had not been fully satisfied that the company had now turned the 
corner, and had every prospect of making substantial profits in the yeare 
to come, they would not have sanctioned even so emall a dividend as 
3 per cent. That they have done so may be taken by you as an ex- 
pression of your directors’ confidence in the present position and future 
prosperity of the Company. Coming to the balance sheet, you, will see 
that the realisable assets, in which are included cash in bank and on 
hand, investments, agents’ balances and interest accrued now amount 
to £88,099 6s. 7d., which compares with a figure made up on the same 
basis of £85,911 19s. 4d. at the close of last year. You will observe that 
we have this year stated our investments in railway debenture stock 
at cost, and in order to provide for the depreciation in previous years 
we have carried a sum of £510 toa@n investments depreciation reserve. 
As you will see from the report, we propose out of the sum at the 
credit of profit and loss account to carry a further sum of £680 to 
provide for the further depreciation which has taken place during the 
year under review. It is certainly somewhat disturbing to find that 
during the year the capital value of these first-class railway Debentures 
has depreciated by considerably more than the interest earned on them. 
We can only hope that future years may see an improvement in this 
respect. Our furniture account has been increased from £2155 3s. to 
£2738 178. 7d. This is mainly due to considerable extensions at head 
office and to our having had to take new premises for our London office. 
These new premises in London have been rented on long lease on what 
we consider very advantageous terms, and will, we anticipate, afford 
sufficient accommodation for many years to come. We are this year 
writing off for depreciation on our furniture account a sum of £273 17s. 9d., 
which will reduce the furniture account to £2464 198. 10d., and as we do 
not anticipate any material addition to thie account, we should be able 
in the course of a few years to bring down this item in our balance 
sheet to a very moderate figure. I beg to move the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 
ae M‘Neil seconded the motion, and the report was unanimously 

opted. 

On the motion of Mr. T. A. Fraser, a hearty vote of thanks wae 
accorded to the Chairman 
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The Saturday Review. 


A. J. WHITE, Ltd. 


THE SHAREHOLDERS APPROVE THE REORGANISATION 
OF CAPITAL. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of A. J. White, Limited, was held 
on Tuesday, at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, E.C., for the 
purpose of submitting and, if thought fit, passing resolutions providing 
for the reduction of the capital from £1,000,0U0 to ,000. Mr. J. Taylor 
Marsh (Chairman of the compeny) presided. __ ; 

The Chairman said: There is no doubt that, in the light of the trading 
and profits for many years past, the capital is too high. With euch an 
amount of average annual profit it is simply absurd to continue with a 
capital of a million of money. The board have felt this for a long time 
past, and so have you. Scarcely a meeting has taken place but there 
have been coniments and criticisms concerning the amount of the capital, 
and many shareholders have spoken as to the advisabilitv of reducing it. 
Your directors made numerous efforts to provide a remedy, but the 
constantly recurring difficulty was the conflict between the interests of 
the two classes of shareholders. So long as both olasses of ehareholders 
insisted upon their full pound of flesh an arrangement was evidently im- 
possible. One of the great features of the present scheme is that, on terms 
which have been accepted as equitable by the great mass of the share- 
holders, this conflict is finally extinguished. In future every penny that ie 
available for dividend will belong equally to every shareholder, according 
to his interest in the company. As to the details of the scheme, ap ge 60 
simple, and have been 60 thoroughly put before you both by the com- 
pany’s communications and by the press, that I need not go through 
them in deteil. Briefly stated, the Preference shares are cut down to 10s. 
and the Ordinaries to 2s., and then every five Ordinaries are con- 
solidated into one, and all the resulting shares have the same rights. 
The result of this is that in certain future events the Preference shere- 
holders stand to gain, while in other events the advantage goes to the 
Ordinaries. Under the scheme, if the profits get up to above £36,000 
the Preference shareholders take five-sixthe of profits, which would have 
otherwise gone to the Ordinaries. If, on the other hand, the profits are 
less than that, the Ordinary shares take a sma!] proportion which other- 
wise would have gone to the Preference shareholders. The capital itself 
is reduced from £1,000,000 to £300,000 in 10s. shares, all having equa! 
rights. There is only one other observation I want to make to you. 
This is not the time for prophecies, and I am not going to commit 
myeelf to any definite statement as to the future. But I can at least 
say this: Apart from the general causes of depression, with which you 
are all more or less familiar, there is no reason to be otherwise than 
hopeful as to the future of the company. If after consideration you 
decide to sanction this scheme you will be etrengthening the hands 
of your board in various respects. The board recommend the acceptance 
of the scheme. It may not be perfect, but we believe it to be the best 
that can be devised. And one thing I would particularly ask you to 
bear in mind is that, were the present echeme not ps , then, from 
what your directors have ascertained and believe, no other scheme woul? 
have the slightest chance. I move the passing of the following resolu- 
tions: (1) ‘‘ That the capital of the company be reduced from £1,000,000 
(divided into 500,000 Preference shares each of £1 and 500,000 Ordinary 
shares each of £1) to £300,000, and that such reduction be effected by 
cancelling capital which has been lost or is unrepresented by available, 
assets to the extent of 10s. in respect of each of the Preference shares 
of the company and 18s. in respect of each of the Ordinary shares of 
the company, and by reducing the nominal amount of each such Pre- 
ference share from £1 to 10s. and each euch Ordinary share from £1 to 
23." (2) “That the 500,000 Ordinary shares each of 2s. resulting from 
the said reduction of capital be consolidated in such manner that every 
five of the said reduced shares of 2s. each shall constitute one new 
share of 108., each shareholding of Ordinary shares not consisting of 
five shares or an exact multiple of five shares (other than the ehare- 
holding of 338 shares numbered from 339037 to 339252; and 239667 to 
239788 inclusive, registered in the name of Charles Archibald Macpher- 
son), being for this purpose treated as increased to five shares or the 
next exact multiple of five shares as the case may require by tranefer 
from the said shareholding of 338 shares registered in the name of the 
said Charles Archibald Macpherson, such shareholding being treated as 
reduced by a sufficient number of shares to balance the said increases 
accordingly.” (3) ‘That the 100,000 new shares of the company, each 
of 10s., resulting from the said reduction and consolidation of the 
Ordinary shares of the company, and the 500,000 shares of the company. 
each of 10s., resulting from the eaid reduction of the Preference shares 
of the company, be consolidated into a single uniform class of shares, 
so that the capital of the company may henceforth consist of £300,(U 
divided into 600,000 Ordinary shares each of 10s., carrving in all respects 
equal rights and privileges, and that the share capital of the comp>: 
be reorganised accordingly, and that the profits of the company be dis- 
tributed on the basis of the capital as co re-organised as from Septem- 
her 30, 1912.” (4) ‘‘ That the articles numbered respectively 76, 88, and 
89 of the company’s articles of association be varied in the following 
respects, viz.: (i) That Article 76 be varied so ae to provide that at a 
poll every member present in person or by proxy shall have one vote for 
every share held by him. (ii) That in Article 88 the holding of shares 
or stock of the company of the nominal value of £1000 be eubstituted 
for the holding of Ordinary or Preference shares or stock of the com- 
pany of the nominal value of £2000 as the qualification of every director 
of the company. (iii) That Article 89 (dealing with the directors’ 
remuneration) be varied by cancelling the words ‘and euch further sum 
as may be equal to 25 per cent. of the remaining net profite of the 
company in that year (if any) after paying the dividend on the Prefer- 
ence shares, and also a dividend at the rate of £10 per cent. per annum 
on the Ordinary shares,’ and by substituting the words ‘and such further 
sum or sume (if any) as the company may in general meeting from 
time to time direct,’ and by adding a provision that the remuneration 
of the directors shall be deemed to accrue from day to dey, so that a 
director holding office for a fraction of a year shall be entitled to an 
epportioned part and no more of the directors’ remuneration for euch 
year. 

Mr. R. Stafford Charles seconded the resolution, which after some die 
cussion was carried, with three dissentiente. A poll was demanded, and 
separate meetings of holders of the Preference and Ordinary shares 
subsequently held. In each case the resolutions were carried on a show 
of hands and a poll formally demanded. 

The result of the poll was as follows :— 

Number of shareholders legally necessary to pass th heme 

Number obtained in favour of scheme ... 

Number of votes recorded in favour of scheme ... oe wre 
Meeting of Preference shareholders— anes 

of Preference sharehoid-rs legally necessary to pass 


Number recorded in favour ote ind 

Number of Preference votes (one vote for every two shares) legally 

Number recorded in favour 6 207,772 


FREDERICK HOTELS. 


Fourteenth Ordinary General Meeting of the Frederick Hotels, 
Limited, was held on Tuesday at the Hotel Russell, Russell Square, 
W.O.. Mr. Arthur Bird, J.P., presiding. The Chairman said: Since our 
last meeting death hae removed two of your directors, Sir Horace 
Regnart and Mr. George Cooke. To fill the two vacant pleces on the 
board your directors have been fortunate in getting Sir John H. Bethell, 
Bart., M.P., and Mr. F. A. Dinham to join the company, and their 
election will be submitted to this meeting for confirmation. Both these 
gentlemen are 6o well known that I need not 6ay any more than con- 
gratulate the sharcholders on their appointment. The death of Sir Horace 
Regnart also left vacant the chairmanship of the company, and your 
directors unanimously requested me to take up this position: I confess 
I did so reluctantly, ot am older than I may appear; but I represent 
such large interests in the company thet I felt I could hardly refuse 
the position. A change in the administration was made necessary by the 
resignation, in the early part of the year, of the late maneging director 
and secretary. After weighty consideration the board resolved not to 
appoint a managing director, but to delegate the executive control to 
three of their number—Mr. Ronald Peake, Sir John H. Bethell, and Mr. 
F. A. Dinham. These gentlemen interest themselves in all details of the 
business; they meet two or three times a week, and they visit the hotele 
periodically, so that they are in constant touch with the various managers 
of your hotels. The new administration has been thoroughly tested and 
has proved entirely satisfactory. Mr. A. Macmurchy has been appointed 
secretary to the company. Now with regerd to the trading of the 
company for the past year. You will see from the accounts there ise an 
inerease in the business done of over £9,000, and this represents many 
thousands of additional visitors. We have every reason to hope that the 
increase will continue, as the board are giving a great deal of their 
time and thought to all things which may secure to visitors every 
comfort and luxury. This is no light task, and I mey mention that 
during the past year over £30,000 has been spent on repairs and mein- 
tenance, and in this sum a considerable amount represents improvements 
of a permanent § cheracter. In our estimate of expenditure 
for the current year I think I can safely promise a considerable 
reduction on last year’s figures without in any way starving the com- 
pany’s properties. With regard to the other items in the accounts, 
expenditure on consumable stores and general expenses has increased, but 
against this there is the corresponding increase in the business. The 
central office leases, &c., you will observe, disappears from the balance 
sheet, the net result of the transfer being a loss of £410, which we 
have written off the year’s profits, although the furniture and fittinge 
of the new offices would represent nearly this figure. The balance sheet 
is further simplified by transferring £3900 from repairs and maintenance 
reserve to special expenditure in suspense, leaving this last item at 
£1505 15s. 3d. The repairs and maintenance reserve now etands at £2600, 
and in view of the excellent cendition of all your properties we do not 

ider it ry to increase this reserve in the meantime. Stocke 
and debtor balances show a decrease of nearly £9000, partly due to a 
reduction of wine stocks and partly to a smaller amount being out- 
standing for visitors’ bills. The cash at bankers and in hand shows an 
increase of nearly £14,000, and investments stand at the same figures as 
last year. With regard to the prospects for the current year, the 
wretched summer we have had has not been conducive to good business 
at our seaside hotels; but, notwithstanding, we have had a record 
season at our hotel at Harrogate, and the business of the other hotels i« 
well up to the normal. In London there is every indication that the 
coming winter will be a prosperous one for our hotels. I now beg to pro- 
pose: “That the report and balance sheet, as presented to you for the 
= i June 30, 1912, be, and the same are hereby, approved and 

lopted.” 

Mr. Ronald Peake seconded the motion, which was carried. 

An extraordinary general meeting was then held for the purpose of 
considering the following resolution: ‘“‘ That the special resolution of the 
company passed and confirmed at extraordinary general meetings thereof 
held respectively on September 23, 1902, and October 16, 1902, he 
rescinded, and that the Preferred Ordinary shares and Deferred Ordinary 
shares of the company be consolidated into one class of shares, to be 
called Ordinary shares, with the rights expressed to be attached to the 
Ordinary shares of the company by the original articles of association 
of the company.” 

The Chairman said: The ordinary capital ie now divided into 150.000 
Preferred Ordinary shares of 78. 6d. each, making £56,250, and 400.0¢0 
Deferred Ordinary shares of 7s. 6d. each, making £150,000, a total of 
£206,250. The Preferred Ordinary shareholders are entitled to a non- 
cumulative dividend of 5 per cent. before the Deferred Ordinary share- 
holders can take anvthing. After passing thie resolution there wil! 
exist only 550,000 Ordinary shares of 7s. 6d. each, making the ordinary 
capital £206,250, as at present. I now beg to move the resolution. 

Mr. Ronald Peake seconded the motion, which wae carried. 

Meetings of the Preferred Ordinary shareholders and Deferred Ordinary 
"> ma were afterwards held, at which the resolution wae also 
carried. 

The proceedines then terminated 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 


(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL). 
BOOKS, ENGRAYINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Maytair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen, London. 


R. ANDERSON & CoO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


ARTMOOR. — BOARDING IN _ PRIVATE 

HOUSE. 800 ft. above sea level. Fine views. Shady garden in warm 

and sheltered position. Tennis and croquet lawns. Stabling or motor. Separate 
tables. Apply Canras., Middlecott, Ilsington, S. Devon. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“ LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 
Proprietor, S. AIREY. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S New Books 


Kindly » note that Messrs. Methuen have just published a new and delightful volume of reminiscences by 
Lady Dorothy Nevill. It is entitlkd “MY OWN TIMES,”’ and it has a Frontispiece in Colour with 
other Illustrations, Demy 8vo. 158, net. The first edition is exhausted, and the new edition is nearly ready. 


‘““SIXTY YEARS OF A_ SOLDIER’S LIFE” is 


the autobiography of Major-General 


Sir Alfred E. Turner, K.C.B., CB. It is now veaidy. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. nez. 
A new book by Sir Oliver Lodge is now ready. ItiPentitled ‘‘ MODERN PROBLEMS’? (Crown 8v0 
5s. net), and discusses various matters of high interestand importance. 


Lf you want the newest book on Golf, ask for ** HOW TO PLAY GOLF,”’ by Harry Vardon. 


This book 


only costs 58, net, is a completely new book, and t ts the last word on Golf by the wr all champions. 


GENERAL LITERA TURE 
JAPANESE GARDENS. By Mrs. Basit Taytor (HARRIET 


OSGOOD). With 28 Illustrations in Colour by WALTER TYNDALE, 


Crown 4to. 21s. net. 
STUART LIFE AND MANNERS. By P. F. W. Ryan, 


With 16 Hlustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


PROVENCE AND LANGUEDOC. By HEapiam, 


M.A. With 16 Illustrations and a Map. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


CASTLES OF ENGLAND AND WALES. By Hersert 


ANS. With 34 Illustrations and 33 Plans. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE INDIAN SCENE. By J. A. SpenperR. Crown 8va 


3s. Ed. net. 
‘Tt contains as much accurate observation and suggestive criticism as we have ‘Wed 
fre om any recent writer on the India of this changing time.”—Daily News. 
‘ Mr. Spender touches in the fewest words and with singular grace upon a good many 
of the greater matters that lie near the root of the Indian problem.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 


TWELVE YEARS WITH MY BOYS. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d: net. 
THIS AND THAT AND THE OTHER. By Hivaire 


BELLOC. Fep. 8vo. gilt top, 5s. 


CARDINAL DE RICHELIEU. By. Exveanor C. Price. 


With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES. By Sir FrepericK WEDMORE. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Demy. 8vo. 


Personal gossip of excellent and entertaining quality.” —Daily News. 
“In his agreeable manner Sir Frederick tells many admirable stories.’ ae 


Standard. 
ENGLISH AND WELSH CATHEDRALS. By T. D- 


ATKINSON. With 20 Illustrations in Colour by WALTER DEXTER, R.B.A., 
20 in Monotone, and 48 plans. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


THE LOVE AFFAIRS OF THE CONDES (1530-1740). 


By H. NOEL WILLIAMS. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 


WILLIAM THE SILENT. By Jack Sourre, B,A. 


With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


CAMBRIDGE AND ITS STORY. By Arrnur Gray. 


With 16 Illustrations in Colour by MAXWELL ARMFIELD, and 36 in monotone. 
Demy 8vo. tos. 6d. net. 


THE OLD ENGLISH COUNTRY SQUIRE. By P: H. 
DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A., Author of “‘ The Old Time Parson.” With 24 
Illustrations, of which 8 are in Colour. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF FAMOUS WITS. By Watrer Jerrop. 


With 12 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
In this volume appear the ‘‘sayers of good thin _ the times of Tarlton, 
Jonson, and Taylor to those of Whistler, Wilde, and Ehtbent 


FICTION. 
LONDON LAVENDER: An Entertainment. By E. V. 


LUCAS. Crown 8vo. 6s. (Second Edition. 
“It is certainly the most perfect ‘ entertainment,’ =~ 4 with a delightful company, 
and alive with genuine human nature.” —Daily Telegra 
‘Once more Mr, Lucas has succeeded, in his own way.” —Weorld. 


THE ROYAL ROAD. By Avrrep Author of 
Owd Bob.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
‘ Love and laughter, tragedy and pathos, despair and triumph, are presented. with 
the | dente strength o a very able writer..... An exceedingly powerful piece of 
work.” —Scotsman. 


MARY PECHELL. By Mrs. LownbEs, Author of 
** The Uttermost Farthing.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The story is worthy of the author's best.” —Daily Express. 
The love story is delightfully described.” —A theneum. 


THE HOLIDAY ROUND. By A. A. Mixing, Author of 
“ The Day's Play.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
““The author gets sunlight into his pages, and his fun is real enthusiasm.” 
Daily News. 
“ Mr. Milne has the happy gift of endearing his characters to his readers.’ '—Seotsman. 
‘All who prize the gift of laughter will read these sketches again and again. 
¢ Advertiser. 


DARNELEY PLACE. By Ricuarp Bacot, Author of 


“Donna Diana.” Crown 8vo. 6s. {Second Edition. 
** All that distinctive writing can do Mr. Bagot has done for his book, andthe general 
effect i is charming.” — Daily Chronicle. 
* The characters are sympathetically drawn, and the novel is in oo author's best vein.’ 
Courier. 


THE ANGLO-INDIANS. By Atice Perrin, of “The 


Charm.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Third Edition. 
‘“ We know no work of fiction which shows so fully the life of the English rulers of 
India. . A good novel inhabited by real people.” —TZmes, 
“Asa : novel, asa delineation of national character, and as a piece of ¢ratsmanship 
the work is equally fine.” —Manchester Courier. 


BURIED ALIVE. By Arnotp Bennett, Author of “ Clay. 
hanger.” A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“One of the most fascinating books Arnold Bennett has ever written,” 
Dundee Advertiser. 
Altogether a most enjoyable book.” —Liverpool Post. 


THE HEATHER MOON. By C. N.and A. M. Wittiamson. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. [Second Edition, 
‘* Every expectation that the names of the authors arouse is here fulfilled.” 
Atheneum, 
“This human story goes swiftly to the sound of the motor-horn among the dales and 
hills of Scotland and never flags at all." —Daily Chronicle. 


THE STREET CALLED STRAIGHT. By the Author of 
“ The Wild Olive.” Crown 8vo. 6s [Second Edition. 

‘* A charming and interesting story, presented with rare literary a a 
ly Telegraph. 


* The author has worked out her ation problem with great skill, re ng us wrapt 
in its d "— West Gazette. 


THE SILVER DRESS. By Mrs. GrorGE NorMa\, Author 
OHN 


of “‘ Lady Fanny.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. By 

(Third Edition. 
“ This is a story of the open air, the high air, and love goes tenderly through it all 


Oxennam. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
the way.”—Globe. 


“ The central theme is an idyllic love romance.” —A theneum. 


OLIVIA MARY. By E. Maria Atpanest, Author of “The 
Glad Heart.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Second Edition. 
‘* A pretty, interesting, eminently readable story.”—Daily Chronicle. 
story of quiet interest, of sobriety, and of strength of feeling.” —Scotsman. 


SALLY. By Dororuea Conyers, Author of “ Two 
Impostors and Tinker.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Third Edition. 
‘Here is a typical Irish novel, racy in every way, full of wit and fun and 
excitement.” —Daily Chronicle. 
“Tt is just a ae, S ~ pore story of Irish life, full of local colour and intensely 
amusing.” —Liverpool P. 


LAMORNA. By Mrs. A. Srpcwick, Author of “The 
Severins.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Second Edition. 
“ Unmistakably the work of a hand cunning by nature and yet more cunning by 
“An excellent piece of workmanship, full of real nature, real character, and 
unaffected sentiment.” —Daily Telegraph. 


CHARLES THE GREAT. By Mrs. H. H. Penrose, Author 
of ‘‘ The Sheltered Woman,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Charles the Great” is a very light comedy. The book is packed from cover to 
cover with mirth-provoking material. 


DEVOTED SPARKES. 


By W. Petr Ripnce, Author of 
** Thanks to Sanderson.” Crown 8vo. 6s. (Second Edition. 

his own particular style Mr. Pett Ridge is inimitable.” '—A theneum. 

“This is a sound, human, and humane piece of work.”—Daily News. 


THE HAPPY FAMILY. By Frank Swinnerton, Author of 
“*The Young Idea.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
x: In its truthfulness to life lies the charm of the story, and every character 
lives." —Manchester Courier. 
“‘One of the most engaging of books.” —Dundee Advertiser. 


THE SUBURBAN. By H. C. Baizey, Author of “Storm 
and Treasure.” Crown 8vo. 6s. {Second Edition. 
‘Keen observation and sympathetic imagination have gone to the creatioa of the 
characters." —Glasgow Herald. 
** Smartly written and full of shrewd characterisation.”—Pall Mail Gazette. 


THE BIG FISH. By H. B. Marriorr Watson, Author of 
** Alise of Astra.” Crown 8vo. 6s (Third Edition. 
* Written in the author's best imaginative vein.”—Liverpool Post. 
An absorbing story of a treasure hunt in Peru.” 


THE OAKUM PICKERS. By L. S. Greson, Author of 
“The Ships of Desire.” Crown 8vo. 6s, (Second Edition. 
A singularly sincere and natural story.” — Times. 
“The dramatic situations are finely A and intensely realised.” 
Glasgow Herald. 
NANCE OF MANCHESTER. By Orme Acnus. Crown 
(Second Edition. 


Nances, 's character is drawn with power, humour and pathos.”—Scofsman, 
“It is a fine book, convincingly real and of serious purpose." —Léiverpool Post, 


RE MITTANCE BILLY. By Crown 
(Second Edition. 

3 The ‘book is full of wholesome and sane sense and is refreshingly clean,” Melt 

“ There is breadth and strength of characterization in this excellent ae os . 
Country Life. 

A WOMAN IN THE LIMELIGHT. By CuHartes Gretc. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
A remarkable study—quiet, truthful, human.” —Padi Mall Gazette. 


HONOURS EASY. By Mrs. J. O. Arwoxp, Author of “ The 
Fiddler.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“The reader is kept in a perpetua! glow of pleasurable excitement.’ 
Daily Express. 
“Mrs. Arnold writes with style and dignity." —Manchester Courier. 


Printed for ‘the by & Newstree E.C., and Published by WEBSTER Pace, at the Office, ro King Street, 


in the County of London.—Saturday, 5 October, 1912. 
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